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PREFACE. 



When civilized nations adopt a pro- 
faneness of manners, under a pretence of 
throwing off mental restraints, it is but 
natural for a thinking mind to inquire into 
the occasion, on a larger scale than the 
mere action presents. The deeds which w^ 
perceive, confine our observations; but a 
retrospection on the past, and a calculation 
on the future, will open sources of inform- 
ation, on human conduct, which the visi- 
bility of things cannot afford. Between the 
past, the present, and the future, in every 
thing of a moral nature, there is a close and 
an intimate connexion ; for, as future events 
are, in a great degree, produced by present 
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actions, so present actions are occasioned 
by causes, which, from their relation to 
their own results, may be known with a 
tolerable degree of certainty. 

When we behold the profaneness of man- 
ners, and the contempt of things sacred, 
which prevail ; and notice that practical 
disregard of every moral principle, which, 
in many instances, is but too conspicuous ; 
we cannot but inquire into the cause or 
causes, which have conspired to produce 
these effects, and into the consequences, of 
;ivhich they seem to be the ominous pre- 
sages. The former, no doubt, are variously 
combined ; but, how diverse soevet they 
may be in their operations, they all unite 
to establish mental anarchy, and to prepare 
the mind for the reception of principles 
correspondent with that practice which is 
already established. 

To this practice, the nature of which is 
too conspicuous, great pains have lately 
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been takeu, to add the establishment of 
infidelity in theory. To these attempts^ 
the dominion of vice gives but too many 
£Eu;ilities, of which those, whose aim is to 
disseminate the fatal opiate, know but too 
well how to avail themselves. How fef 
they have been successful, on this wicked 
errand, I take not upon me to determine. 
I can, nevertheless, easily satisfy myself, 
that, in proportion as infidelity takes root 
in the mind, those principles, by which vice 
is counteracted, will be eradicated, and 
iniquity, founded upon sanctions of public 
opinion, like a destructive torrent, will in- 
undate the civil and the religious world. 

I would not, however, insinuate from 
hence, that every Deist in theory must be 
immoral in practice ; because I frequently 
observe the contrary: but I am satisfied, 
that morality cannot arise from principles 
of infidelity. It is possible for men to de- 
rive a practice from principles which Deism 
derides, and to attribute the efiect to causes 
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which are incapable of producing it ; but^ 
in proportion as infidelity gains dominion 
over the human mind, these restraints will 
lose their influence on practice; and, 
as immoral actions can be supported by 
custom, or rendered familiar by repetition, 
sophistical reasoning will be sufiicient to 
preserve its abettors from conscientious 
remorse. 

As the interests of morality are made 
the sole pretence for the propagation of 
Deism, it is a question, which I would 
seriously propose to all its advocates,— 
Whether it should not he propagated on 
those principles which it affects to recom^ 
mend* That this is not the case is at- 
tested by fact. And hence it afibrds room 
for something more than mere suspicion, 
that its primary design is to annihilate 
Revelation, without giving to mankind a 
substitute in its stead. Of this fact, the 
** Age of Reason^^ furnishes but too many 
proofs; and it is this circumstance that 
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has partially induced me to make some 
Remarks on the first part of that book. 
My aim, in the following pages, has been, 
to point out such principles as I conceivis 
to be evidently false ; to detect some con- 
clusions which are clearly erroneous ; and 
to animadvert on some sophisms, on which 
much of its popularity is founded. How 
far I have succeeded in my attempt, those 
who read this little Volume must decide. 
I am not conscious of having been actuated 
by selfish or interested views ; and I leave 
the rectitude of my intentions to that God, 
from whose judgment there is no appeal. 

Deism appears to me to have but little 
to recommend it. It claims its existence on 
the fancied inconsistencies which it disco- 
vers in religious creeds, without having one 
original virtue to entitle it to respect. It is 
a system of negatives, if system that may be 
called, whose only boast is, that it discovers 
errors in Revelation ; and hence it assumes 
a title to credit, by instructing its votaries 
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to disbelieve. Under the influence of this 
pure negation of excellence, it promotes its 
interests on the irritation of those passions 
which it should be the business of our 
lives to subdue, and fortifies itself in the 
strange commotions which it contributes 
to raise. These are some of the errora 
which I have designed to meet. But I am 
not warranted in commenting on my own 
Observations. Such as they are, I commit 
them to the world, and earnestly recom- 
mend them to the candour and attention of 
those to whom I now appeal. It is the first 
time that I ever attempted to assume the 
character of Author ; and, without dedica- 
tion or patron, I abandon these Remarks 
to their fate 

S. DREW. 
September, 1799* 
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INTRODUCTORY NARRATION^ 



ADDBEBSSP TO 



THE READERS 



OF 



THE SECOND EDITION* 



THE foUowuig Remarks, on the First Pip^ of 
Paine's '' Ag^ of Beason," were origmaily printed in 
the year 1799; and the edition, which, in it» cir- 
culationy was chiefly confined to the County of 
Cornwall, was speedily sold. The iatteri^g manner 
in which the Pamphlet was received, and the 
honourable notice which it obtained in the Anti- 
jacobin Review, woi^d have . more than jii^tified 
another, impression; but, as the tide of public 
opinion^ in favour of the ''Age of Reason," had 
begun to ebb, and this being the first time that 
the Author of the Remarks bad presumed to 
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appear in print, he was content,-* that his Remarks 
should remain within those narrow confines for 
which they were primarily intended. The recent 
attempts, however, which have heen made, to dis- 
seminate, among the lower classes of society, the 
principles inculcated in the ** Age of Reason ; " and 
the daring front which infidelity has lately assumed 
in the person of Mr. Carlile and others, in the 
face of a British court of judicature, the Author 
hopes, will furnish to every friend of civU society, 
of Christian doctrines, and of Christian morals, a 
sufficient apology for the reappearance of this little 
Treatise, whieh originally started into existence 
under the following circumstanees. 

A young gentleman, by profession a surgeon, had» 
for a considerable time, been in habits of intimacy 
with the Author; and their conversation frequently 
turned on abstract theories, the nature of evidence^ 
under given circumstances, and the primary source 
of moral principles. The young gendeman had 
made himself acquainted with the writings of Vol- 
taire, of Rousseau, of Gibbon, and of Hume, whose 
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speculations had led him to look with a suspicious 
eye on the Sacred Records, to which he well knew 
the Author was strongly attached. When Paine's 
"Age of Reason" made its appearance, he procured 
it; and fortifying himself with the objections against 
Revelation, which that book contained, he assumed 
a bolder tone, and commenced an undisguised attack 
on the Bible. 

On findii^ the Author willing to hear his ob- 
jections fairly stated, and more disposed to repel 
them by fair ai^ument, than opprobrious epithets 
and wild exclamations, he one day asked him, if he 
had ever seen the " Age of Reason f ' and, on being 
answered in the negative, he offered to lend it, 
upon condition, that the Author would engage to 
peruse it attentively, and give his opinion, with 
candoor. on the various part, which passed under 
his inspection. These preliminaries being settled, 
the *'Age of Reason" was put into the Author's 
hands, and he proceeded in its examination, with 
all the ability of which he was possessed, and with 
all the expedition that his avocations would allow. 
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During this period, scarcely a day elapsed, i^ 
which they did not meet, and turn their attention 
to the principles of the *' Age of Reason," which 
the Author controverted, and the young gentleman 
defended. In this controversy, no undue advantage 
was taken, on either side. An inadvertent expression 
ea.ch was at liberty to recall; and the ground was 
abandoned, when it was fairly found to be no longer 
tenable. The various arguments, to which these col- 
loquial debates gave birth, were occasionally com- 
mitted to writing, which, being collected together, 
and augmented with additional observations, now 
stand embodied in the little Treatise to which this 
account is prefixed. 

The young gentleman, finding that the Author's 
attachment to Revelation was not to be shaken, 
recallied the " Age of Reason," under avowed sus- 
picions, that the arguments it contained, were more 
Tuhierable, than, when he lent it, he had been in- 
duced to believe. Shortly afterwards, these Remark9 
were published, as already stated ; but, that the form 
in which they appeared might not create surmisep. 
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ealculated to excite unpleasant feelings, nothing of 
conversation or dialogue was retained. They were 
addressed immediately to the Author of the '* Age. 
of Reason/' then alive, in the saine manner as they 
are now presented to the world. 

The jionng gentleman, who is now in eternity, and, 
therefore, cannot be affected by this relation, con- 
tinued, for some time, to waver in ^uncertainty. He 
had embraced infidelity; and he hesitated to abandon 
the object of his choice, though he candidly con«> 
fessed, he was unable either to defend its principles, 
or to avert the consequences to which they must 
inevitably lead. In this state of fluctuation, his mind 
continued, for some time; his attachment growing 
less and less sanguine; until his suspicions were>« 
transferred from the Bible to the " Age of Reason,'* 
and his contidence in Thomas Paine was happily 
exchai^d, for a more pleasing confidence in the 
liuthenticity of Divine Revelation. 

When this alteration in his views had taken place, 
he did not hesitate to acknowledge, that his design, 
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in lending the ** Age of Reason " to the Author, 
was, under the hope, that he should be successful in 
proselyting him to the principles of infidelity; hut 
that, being disappointed in his expectation, his mind 
became perplexed; and he soon found that his at- 
tempt had produced an effect exactly the reverse 
of "what he had intended. Shortly afterwards, he 
vf^% taken ill ; and, after languishing for some months, 
jn a decline, his mortal remains were carried to 
the '* house appointed for mil living.*' This change, 
and this conviction, which the Author believes ac- 
companied him to his death, he attributed, almost 
exclusively, to the causes which have been assigned ; 
which, awakening his mind to deliberate reflection, 
directed it to explore those distant issues and con- 
sequences, which infidelity does not instruct its 
votaries or victims to survey. 

It is a possible case, that many may, at this 
moment, be precisely in tlie situation of the above 
young gentleman, when he lent the **A^e of Reason" 
to the Author. The pride of intellect finds grati- 
ication in deviating from the creed of the vulgar, 
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Without adverting to those awful realities^ which 
eternity only can unfold. Sanctioned by the pro* 
fessionsy and fascinated with the conduct, of the 
sprightly, the daring, the profligate, and the gay, 
it it much to be feared, that multitudes renounce 
Revelation, and embrace in6delity, without fairly 

* 

examining the principles of either. In the former, 
they had nothing, but a nominal assent, to lose ; and 
the latter they embrace, rather to ensure a fasbion- 
able countenance, than from any sincere conviction 
that they are acting a rational part. 

Independendy of the additions which have been 
made, in this edition, on some occasions a change 
of words has been introduced, to render sentences 
more expressive, and to give distinctness and per- 
spicuity to those ideas which were intended to be 
conveyed. In most other respects, the arguments 
remain in the same connexions in which they ori- 
ginally appeared, except where, on re-examination, 
more mature reflection has dictated the necessity of 
an alteration. 
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Of late, the poison of infidelity has been so 
copiously administered^ as to call for legislative 
interference; and^ to prevent its baneftd effects, 
every antidote is necessary. Should the republica- 
tion of this little voluiney produce in any one» an 
effect^ similar to that which has been mentioned, 
the Author irill rejoice to find that it has p/ot 
been reprinted in vain. 



February, 1820. 
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'*THE AGE OF REASON, 



jtODtlBiSBV 

To THOMAS PAINS. 



A SHORT time since, an acquaintance of nrhie 
faronred me with a sight of yonr book^ entitled,. 
" The Age of Reason." 

From the celebrity of its Author, the title which 
it bore, and the various reports which had been cir- 
culated respecting it, my expectations were greasy 
raised ; and I began to resid it, with that eagerness 
of curiosity, which such circumstances are calculated 
to excite. 

I have now finished the perusal. I have inves- 
tigated, wi^ all the candorur and attention of which 
I was capable^ ffy^Ty observation which I conceived 
worthy of notice, in the first part of your book ; and, 
ia the utmost of jny power, have examined the force 
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and tendency of your yarions arguments and objec- 
tions against the principles of the Bible: and my 
Remarks are now presented for the inspection of 
yourself and others. 

From the information which I had obtained of 
Tonr talents, as a Writer, I expected to find, in 
the " Age of Reason," much of that acujteness, 
;)!id strength of reasoning, which its title indicated. 
But, because I will not be goilty of what you call 
mental lyings I will tell you frankly, that I was 
disappointed; and, without, hesitation, will advert to 
tiie occasion of that disappointment, with all that 
freedom,, with which, to use your own expression, 
'' the mind of man communicates itself.'* 

Upon what peculiar excellency, the popularity of 
your book is founded, I wiU not presume to deter- 
juine I but, in the perusal of its pages, I could plainly 
discover, that, in many places, you had .substituted 
ridicule in the room oi argument; while epithets 
of abuse were introduced, to dazzle the mind with 
their superficial glare; as though your design were 
rather to excite contempt thah to produce conviction. 
Instead of meeting with demonstrative evidence, I 
have seen idle declamations^ calculated rather to 
delude than to inform; — I have met with pr^smises 
of your own creation, which you have assumed,, 
aad from which you have argued conclusively : while^ 
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in many places, from premises which would not be, 
diAputedy your j^easonings are inconclusiTe, and your 
inferences unjust. 

You have blended together, in one common mass,, 
the Heathen mythology, Mahometanism, Christianity, 
Popery, and Priestcraft, with all the errors, and aU 
the vices, all the dissensions and all the cruelties, 
vhich, by a departure from the pure principles of 
Christianity, have disgraced the human character; 
and, with an effrontery hardly to be paralleled, have 
thrown the whole on Revelation. — Is this fair? You 
have made comparisons, which are as invidious as 
they are unjust; but it will be only in those, who 
are disposed to place in the scurrility of your lan- 
guage, that confidence, which nothing but legitimate 
proof has a right to claim, that those effects will be 
produced, for which your book seems calculated. 
To yourself you seem to have arrogated the exclu- 
sive appropriation of rationality ; and, in the excess 
of triumph, you appear to tell the world, that the 
barbariim and mental shackles, in which it had been 
held for ages, have been reserved, to be torn away by 
the svperior genius of Thomas Paine. 

From this mode of procedure, it is easy to infer, 
in what estimation you hold the intellectual discern- 
ment, and the reasoning powers of others. With 
mankind at large, you must conceive the barometer 
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of these endowments to be exceedingly low ; other- 
wise, even presumption itself could hardly have 
persuaded you^ that all, which had been held sacred 
for ages, by millions of the human species, amomg 
whom are many of the most exalted genius and most 
splendid talents that have ever adorned our common 
nature, was to disappear, in a moment, before tho 
production of your pen. 

With thinking people, you hare forfeited a consi* 
derable portion of your reputation, by the irreverent 
manner of writing which you have adopted, and, 
through a mode of reasoning as singular as your 
principles are daring, by inferring, from the sources 
of religion, the vices of its professors. Among those, 
in whom the unholy passions of himian nature are 
predominant, there can be no doubt, that your book 
will Qnd a favourable reception ; but it is not to your 
literary advantage, to reflect, that the ferocity of 
those passions, to which you appeal, can never be 
subdued by any specific which the ** Age of Reason" 
supplies ; but that it may be found in another Book, 
which the '^ Age of Reascm" was written to destroy. 

The first observation, in your pamphlet, on which 
I shall make any remark, is in page 4, where you 
define " a cAicrcA, whether ChrUtian, JewUh, or ilfa* 
*' hometan,'' to be " Bomething set up to terrify and 
** enslave mankind,'* My chief reason for quoting 
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this passage is, to compare it with what follows, in 
the same ps^, where you call the comiexion l^e- 
tween church and state *' adulterou$J^ On this I 
obsen'e, religion must be either true or false; if 
true, your definition cannot be right ; if fake, the 
connexion between church and state cannot be 
adulterous. For if it be ** an institution ioTcnted 
** to monopolize power and profit," its design must 
be to promote that end. However it acts, or in 
what form soever it operates, it still preserves its 
proper place, provided it keeps that end in view. 
How then can any connexion, or alliance it may 
form, be adulterous, during the progress of its ope- 
ration, and while it degenerates not from the first 
design of its institution. You say, ** Tke aduHerous 
connexion between ehurek and state, wherever it 
had taken place, whether Jewish, Christian, or 
*^ Turkish, had effectually prohibited, by pains and 
** penalties, every discussion upon estahiished creeds/* 
How, Sir, does this affect Revelation? It is not 
because right principles havtf been violated, that 
they are to be abandoned. The evils you mention, 
originate in a departure from the principles of Re-* 
velation, and not an obedience to, nor an application 
of them. 

What would you diink, in a civil sense, if a mad 
revolutionist were to apply your principles, of the 
ecjuality of man, to an indiscriminate system of 
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rapine and plunder; to break down all order in 
civil society; to seize the property of industrious 
individuals, to wliich the former possessors alone had 
h right? What M'onld you say in reply, if your 
principles were charged with such acts of indiscrimi- 
nate atrocity ? Would you not contend, that these 
things arose from a misunderstanding, or a misappli- 
cation, or a wilful perversion of your principles ; or 
would you not think yourself unjustly charged with 
such enormities as I have mentioned, because you 
asserted the equality of the human race ? Unless I 
am greatly deceived,, these things will apply to the 
case in hand. You charge the pains and penalties 
, of intolerance on that system which 19 exactly the 
reverse, and to -which it is totally unknown. If 
there be those, whom you accuse, in the end of your 
book, with the ignorance of blending doctrine with 
authenticity, I think you are equally chargeable with 
blending the principles of Christianity with the vices 
of those who have departed from them. When you 
can prove, either by rational argument, or passages 
of Scripture, that Christianity inculcates a spirit of 
intolerance, then, and not till then, will I allow 
your charge to be just* 

In page 5, you define Revelation to be *^ something 
** immediately communicated from God to man ; " 
you then add, *'Ii if a contradiction in terms to call 
'* any thing a revelation^ whi^ih comes to us second 
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** handed, either terbally, or in writing* Rmjeht'" 
** iion is necessarily limited to the first communi-' 
** cation." I think it is obvious, that God, according 
to the presentxonstitation of creation, cannot render 
himself visible to onr bodily organs, without inter- 
rupting the course of nature ; nor can it be, that 
material organs can discern spiritual and incorporeal 
essences. Agreeably to this principle, vre find a 
correspondence of facts ; and, if we take analogy for 
our guide, we may reasonably presume, that this 
truth is of universal application. As it is certain, 
that God never has, in the effulgence of his glory^ 
rendered himself visible to our bodily organs, so it is 
highly*^probable, that he never can thus communicate 
to us any knowledge of himself, without granting a 
proportionate assistance to our intellects and senses, 
or without imparting new powers, wholly distinct 
from those which we now possess. All our know* 
ledge of God must, therefore, necessarily require 
some medium or other; and, consequently, as this 
will prevent the intercourse from being immediate, 
there neither is, nor can be, such an immediate 
communication from God, as yon require, within the 
reach of possibility. In the natural world, he 

*^ Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
*^ Glows in the stacs, and blossoms in the trees.*' 

And, in the moral, whether an angel from heaven 
should be sent to declare his Mill, or the dictates 
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of omnipoteiice should be impressed upon the cod* 
science ; whether tables of stone should transmit the 
Divine command, or the human intellect should be 
selected for the important purpose ; in either case, a 
medium of communication will appear. 

Now, a communication from God, abstracted from 
all mediums, would not be oral or tvritten Revelation, 
but sensible jn-oof : and sensible proof, I' have, already 
argued, is impossible in our present state ; and nothing 
besides can be immediate. And, if the immediate- 
i^ess of Revelation be degtrcyed, it must, admitting 
it to exii^t, necessarily pass beyond the first communi* 
cation* That sensible proof is necessarily Iknited 
to the first communication, I readily admit ; but with 
oral or written Revelation, the case is quite otherwise. 
Had the BiUe recommended itself to us, on tho 
evidence of sensation^ and yet withheld that evidence 
on which it rested, your observations would havd 
been, just, that ^' it is a contradicti<m in terms, 
*\ to caU any thing a sjbnsation, after the first 
comvmnicaHim.l " and that '' it is necessarily li" 
mitad to the first eommunicajtian." If Revelation 
be, what you say, (and what I- believe,) ^' a comniw' 
" nication of something, which we knew not before," 
there is no necessity of limiting it to the first, nor to 
the second communication ; but it may run parallel 
with that ignorance, whieh its design was to re^ 
move. 
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After having, in page 5, necessarHy excluded from 
the idea of ReTelation ali who are not wUhin ik§ 
hmiU of ike fint eommimieattony jtou say, page 12, 
** Reveiation cammot be mppUtd to mny thing done 
** Mpon emrtkf of v^ick mmn is eitker the aetor or 
^ witness/^ Now, how any Reineiaiiou ^an be |m>s» 
sible, on yonr prineiples, I know not; for, if it be a 
** contradiction, to call any thii^ a Rerelation, after 
^ the first commimicationy'' all, who are not present, 
mut, of necessity^ be excluded; and, of course, none, 
but such as are within, the reach of the first commu* 
ideation, can hare anj Revelaticin. But when you 
say, ** Noting can ^ a Bevetatum^ of which man it 
** either the actor or witness/^ you completely exclude 
«tt who are present; for it is impossible for any 
tfauig to be revealed ta me, and yet leaye me without 
any knowledge of it : 'and with my knowledge, I am 
the witness, to myself, of that Revelation. But, if 
my being a witiMss, necessarOy destroys Revelation 
to me, and Revelation be destroyed in those who are 
absent, because they are without witness, you leav« 
nobody to whom a Revelation is possible. And yet 
you say, page 5, ^* No one can doubts but God cn^ 
** mahe such a communicationp if, he please.^ How 
these contradictions are to be reconciled, I leave you 
to determine ; and until this shall be done, I cannot 
but conclude^ that, the different parts of your argu^ 
ment militate against each other, and conspire t» 
overthrow the whole. 
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Assuming it then as an unquestionable fact, that, 
iSod makes himself kno>yn always through mediums, 
the next thing to he considered is. Who has the just 
right of selecting them for his purposes ? It nnist 
he either man, or God; hut I will not draw ih6 
conclusion, — It must he God. These things being 
premised, I ask. Who, sir, gare you authority to 
prescribe to the Almighty, the means and instruments 
of his communication ? To say, that God shall be 
limited in his actions, by finite intelligences, is to 
deprive him of omnipotence. If he has not the 
power of selecting the modes of his own cominuni« 
cation, he cannot he omnipotent; for I consider 
every thing, when applied to God, to be. within his 
power to accomplish, except what is ahuihsidy im- 
possible. Now, if God had thought proper to com- 
municate a Revelation of his will to the human race, 
the universe lay before him, to take what instrument 
he pleased, to make subservient to his benign purpose; 
and, consequently, he had as much liberty to select 
the human intellect, for his purpose^ as he had the 
planetary worlds ; for, if the human intellect be ob- 
jectionable, because liable to fraud and imposture, 
the planetary worlds are equally objectionable, be- 
cause liable to misinterpretation, and because unin- 
telligible to the greater part of the human race. If, 
therefore, it is irrational, in us, to discard the thing 
communicated, merely because we happen to dislike 
the medium of commuuication, the absurdity of your 
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eonduct must be obvious^ in rejecting Revelation^ 
merely because yon cannot discover how God can 
make it pass beyond the bounds of the. first coni'* 
munication« 

Before you thns acted/ it might* not have been 
amiss, if you had inquired, whether a more immediate 
Revelation, than that which we conceive God to 
have given, were within the reach of possibility; 
even if you had not defined the nature of that, with 
which you would have been satisfied. 'A Revela- 
tion, I presume, to please you, must he, for ever^ 
in a state of actual communication. In all the ages 
that are to come, as well as in all that are past, a 
state of equal exhibition must be necessary ; and the 
present generation must partake of the common 
evidence; which must be alike intelligible to the 
meanest capacity, and the most exalted intellect; 
otherwise, you wiU object, that '^ the way to God is 
not open to all alike." 

Whether it would have been more easy for God, 
according to our local ideas of ease and difiiculty, 
to render the material creation universally inteUi- 
gible, to every capacity, than to make written. 
Revelation subservient to his purpose, and to pre- 
serve that Revelation, from corruption, through the 
prpgress of time, seems to be a question, on which 
we have no right to speculate^ I think, that botk 
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mnst be equally possible, when applied to God ; nor 
can I coneeive, that it implies *' a contradiction in 
terms, to call any thing a Revelation> after the first 
communication;' 

That God should be able^ if he so pleased^ to ftiake 
the human intellect the primitiTe vehicle, and written 
Revelation the medium of his communications to 
sian, no one h«s a riglit to doubt^ who will allow the 
^Divine Being to possess infinite power; unless he 
can make it appear, that the supposition includes 
contradictory ideas; and this I coaceire^no onc'wiU 
presume to undertake. And, consequently, the same 
power can, with equal ease, preserve a RevelatioB 
of his will, thus couimiinicated^ from all corruptions, 
through all the ages of the world. If, ilijdeed, troni 
the perfection of your knowledge, you can demon- 
strate, that these mediums are incapable of being 
made, by Almighty Power and Wisdom^ the instini- 
vients through which God can communicate his ^ill 
to mankind^ then, and not till then^ will it appear to 
be '* a contradiction in terms, to call any thing a 
Kevelation after the ilrst communication/ 

. In page 6, you have' introduced a kind of narra- 
tive, of your own fabrication, with an artifice, calcu- 
lated to excite contempt ; but, with thinking people, 
that contempt will ratlier rest on its author, than on 
that Revelation which it was written to expose. 
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Yon saj, ** It is turious to observe, how the theory 
of what is called the ChrisHan church, sprang out 
of the tail of the Heathen mythology J* That your 
Guriositj should be excited, when yon think a favour- 
able opportunity presents itself, of bringing the Bible 
into disrepute, is not a matter that excites mucb 
surprise; but evidence, that would connect your 
allegations with truth, would prove more satis&ctory 
than an expression of euriosity. But so contrary 
to fact is this assertion, that we find no more than 
two or three quotations,, from any Heathen author, 
in all the New Testament, and these are merely 
mora) sentences ; while the Old Testament is quoted 
and alluded to about five hundred times. As s 
proof of my assertion, I beg leave to lay before you 
the foUowing passages, as a specimen. 

OLD TESTAMENT COMPARED WITH THE NEW. 

Place of Christ's nativity^ Micah v. 2 Matt. il. 6. 

Birth of Christ, Isaiah vii. 14 Matt. j. 23. 

Entry into Jerusalem,. . . Zecb. ix. 9 Matt. xx\. 5. 

Passion of Christ,., •....» Pnlm xxii..l6 — 18. John xix. S4. 

Mesurrection, Psalm xy'u 10. • • » » Acts ii. 24. 

jiscension^ Psalm Ixviii. IS.. • Ephes. iv. 8. 

Jlight hand of G4>d .... Psalm ex. 1 Heb. i. 13. 

These predictions, and their accomplisshment, a»e 
in such accordance with each other, that we can 

■ 

fio more deny them, than we can render them 

G 2 
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inapplicable ta Christ, i^ithout involvings ourselves 
in absurdity. 

Nor does it appear, tliat either the Stcncs, or the^ 
Epicureans, in the days of the Apostles, ^ were ac- 
quainted with the discovery which you have made* 
By these, Paul was accused, with being '^ a setter 
forth of strange Gods," when he preached unto them 
Jesus, and the resurrection.* And for this offence, 
he was taken and brought unto the Areopagus, and 
charged with bringing strange things to their ears. 

Should this evidence be rejected, becavse drawn 
from that Book, of which you profess to doubt the 
authenticity, permit me to call your attention to the 
observations of one, whom you will scarcely suspect 
6f partiality. 



4t 



I will confess to yon farther, that the majesty 
of the Scriptures strikes me with admiration, aa 
'' the purity of the Gospel hath its influence on my 
^' heart. Peruse the works of our philosophers : 
"with all their pomp of diction, how mean, how 
'* contemptible, are they, compared with the Scrip- 
" tures! Is it possible, that a Book, at once so 
*' sublime, and so simple, should be the work of 
^ man ? Is it possible, that the Sacred Personage^^ 

* Acti xvii. 18. 
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'^whose histor J it coniaims, should be himself a mere 
** man ? Do we find^ that he assDmed the air of an 
** enthusiast, or ambitious sectary ? What sweetness ! 
*^ What purity of manners ! What an affecting grace* 
*' fuhiess in his delivery I What sublimity in his 
** masLims! What profound wisdom in his discourses! 
" What presence of mind ! ^Vhat subtilty ! What 
*' truth in his replies! How great the command 
over his passions ! Where is the man, where is 
the philosopher, who could so live and die without 
** weakness, and without ostentation ? Shall we sup- 
** pose the Evangelical History to be a mere fiction 1 
** Indeed, my friend, it bears not the .marks of 
*' fiction. On the contrary, the history of Soerates, 
** which nobody presumes to doubt, is not so well 
** attested as that of Jesus Christ. The Jewish an- 
'* thors were incapable of the diction, and strangers 
" to the morality, contained in the Gospel; the 
*' marks of whose truth are so striking and invin* 
" cible, thai the inventor would be a more astonishing 
** character than the hero." * 

You affect, indeed, in the page I have last quoted, 
to speak highly of the personal character of Jesus 
Christ; yet, strange as it may appear, his apostles 
and disciples, who. trod in his steps, and followed his 
example, inculcated the same morality, and preached ^ 
the samo doctrine, have the honourable misfortune 

* Rousseau, vol, v., p. 91&—S18, 
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of meritio^ your censure, and yOnr seom. ^' Jesna 
" Christ" you say, " appears to he a virtuous and 
" an amiable character:" but, how you will be able 
to reconcile this, with his Own assertion, " I and 
my Father are one," it wiH be somewhat difficult 
to discover. For, if the sentiment, contained in this 
assertion, be true, all your attempts, to invalidate the 
evidence of the New Testament, are founded in false- 
hood ; and, if this assertion be false, you must im- 
peach his morality, by allowing a man to be virtuous, 
who could aspire to an equality witfti God ; and, in 
either case,, you evidently convict yourself. 

It will he in vain to reply, that this is hearsay 
evidence. If Bible evidence be hearsay, I would 
ask. From what source did you derive your informa- 
tion, respecting Christ and his Apostles ? You quote, 
without hesitation, from the Bible, whatever you 
conceive wiU mihtate against the characters of those 
whom you condemn, and invaUdate the authenticity 
of the Book itself; you cannot, therefore, ia common 
justice, refuse an appeal 4o the same authority, even 
when an opposite purpose is to be served. And, 
when this is granted, unless I am much deceived, 
the head of prejudice will be more conspicuous than 
the tail of the Heathen mythology.. 

In page 7^ you seem displeased with the account 
given of the resurrection and ascension of Jesui^^ 
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Christ, because it wants publicity. Your words are» 
** The resurrection and-xueension, supposing them t0 
** have taken place, admitted of public and ocuiar de- 
" monHration, like tkat of a balloon, or the sun at noon 
** day, to all Jerusalem at least : a thing whiek every 
** one is required to believe, requires thmt the pffoof 
and evidence of it should be equal to all, and uni- 
versal : instead of this, a small number of persons, 
not more than eight or nine, are itUrodueed as 
proxies for the whok world, to smy they saw it ; and 
all the rest of the world are called upon to belieeo 
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To render these things nniTersaliy visible, in 
not, in the nature of tlungs, possible ; as no kind of 
figure whatever, could be rendered visible, at once, 
to all the millions of beings which were scatteyed. 
over the surface of an opaque and spherical bodj 
like the earth which' we inhabit. Besides, in some 
parts of the world it must have been total night. In 
additicm to all this, to satisfy your incredulity, he 
must have arisen from every place, and at all times, 
and in every age ; the absurdity and impossibility of 
which, need only be mentioned to be despised. If 
this idea be too gross, to be admitted, let us turn our 
thoughts to the subject in another form. 

As all could not be admitted as evidences to thii^ 
transaction, what part shall be dismissed? It must 
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be all the past, all the future, and nine tenths of the 
world besides; and all those -who were thus ex- 
cluded, must necessarily depend on those who saw it, 
for exery information they obtained on the subject. 
Here, tlien, you must admit that very principle, for 
which you condemn Revelation. 

The principle being admitted. What number shall 
be fixed on, as proxies for the whole world ? That 
an overwhelming majority must be excluded, cannot 
be denied; and, under these circumstances, I can 
discover no necessity, that would require the relater 
of the event to bring more evidence of the truth of 
liis allegation, than that which the New Testament 
afTords* It appears, therefore, that those who wit^ 
nessed the fact, are s^ckntly strong, in point of 
reason, to obtain the credit of the whole world ; for, 
if ten men of unimpeached reputations are insufhcieiU 
to establish a fact, no number ca» be free from 
the same objection : the objection which will apply 
to ten men, will be proportionably forcible against 
ten thousand. If you can demonstrate any number 
to be more proper for the purpose, than what is re<» 
corded, you will oblige the Christian world by your 
discovery. 

As it is impossible for any thing to be and not to be, 
at the same time, so it is impossible for the resurrection 
to take place in the present age, for this plain reason. 
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because it is already past ; and, therefore, its proof 
cannot be equal to all, and universal. Thus are you 
under the necessity of renouncing that universal pub*- 
llcity, for which you contend, and of reducing it to a 
number of proxies, which you affect to despise : so 
that, view this subject in what light you jdease, it 
upbraids you with its own absurdity. 

Page 8. " But it appears, Tliomas did not believe 
** the resiitrecttony or as they say, would not believe 
it, without having ocular or manual demonstreition 
himself: neither will I: and the reason is as good 
^*'foT me, and every one else, as for Thomas,'^ I an- 
swer, if so, Christ would have nothing else to do, but 
to travel from countiy to country, to satisfy individual 
incredulity. This is demanding a prdof which is im- 
possible ; for, if there be about nine hnndred millions 
of inhabitants on the surface of the earth at once, and 
the average age of all be at thirty years, which must 
be far above the mark, he must have giv^i " ocular 
and manud demonstration" to nearly four hundred 
persons every minute, without allowiii^ any interval 
of time, to move from place to place ; which, in the 
nature of things, is impossible; and, if so, all cannot 
have that ocular and sensible proof, which you so 
imreasonably demand. 

Secondly, if all the inhabitants, who were aUve 
when that event took place, had a right to make that 

N 
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demand^ the age which succeeded it had the same 
right; and the next in succession had the same; and 
the demand will hdid equally good, through the whole 
progress of time» From hence it will Mlow, that 
all haTe not a right to make the same demand that 
Thomas did; for he had an opportunity of satis- 
fying his increchdity^ which we hare not; and the 
sensible evidence^ which was possible to him, is im- 
possible to you and me. Thirdly, setting aside the 
impossibility arising from the natnie of things, a 
con^Mance with your demand would annihilate the 
system of Christian Bei^elation ; for the death of 
C^irist is as necessary as his life ; and his resurrec- 
tion as necessary as his death ; and his ascension as 
necessary as either : and, if so, to demand individaal» 
ocular, manmd demonstratiim of the truth of the 
resurrection of Christ, is to destroy the existence 
of that system, which you deugn thus to demon- 
strate. For, admitting that he should condescend 
(o give sensitive proof to all, he must be detained 
upon earth as long as human life exists ; and, there- 
fore, could not ascend into heaven. But, waving all 
these diiimpi, the amennt of your argument is this, 
Hfen, as rational beings, ought not to become 
Christians until they have obtained a proof which is 
absolutely impossible as well as unreasonable; and 
ought not to give credit to the Christian system, until 
it be destroyed. If this be the rationality of Deism^ 
it wants a better reconunendation. 



^ 
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Wbat follows, is but mere matter of opinion ? 
yet even this is erroneous ; for you mast either rp~ 
flounce your opinion , or incorporate lies widi the 
anorality of Christ Tou say, *' It i$not improimbie, 
" but Jesus Christ had in vtem the delivery of the 
^ Jewish nation from the Roman bondage;" but Jesus 
Christ saysy ** My kingdom is not of ^s world.** 
Which of these two assertions shall we belicTe? 
You cannot hoth be endded to credit. His, however, 
is an actual declaration, in the negati^*e; yours, 
mere presumption, to the contrary : and that your 
opinion is wrong, appears from this single reflec- 
tion. The Jews must certainly have known better 
in that day, than yt)u can in this; whether Christ 
had any sucli object in view ; but they say not one 
word about it. His preaching M'as levelled at their . 
hypocrisy and vice. Hence, he compares them to 
whited walls^ or to painted sepulchres, which appear 
Mr to view, but within are full of rottenness, and 
dead men's bones ; and they, not being able to with- 
stand the force of his reproofs, conspired against him. 
They charged him with crimes which they could not 
prove ; and, through the interest of their prejudices, 
he was apprehended, condemned, and crucified. The 
descendants of these men, who stand as living monu* 
ments of the truth of Scripture, retain, to this day, 
the prejudices of their forefathers, and their general 
language is, ** Crucify him, crucify him. " This 
easily accounts for the backwardness of modern 

D 
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J«ws, to vindicate the character or doctrine of 
Christ. How you came hy that monstrous idea. 
It is not improbable, but Christ had in view 
the delivery of the Jewish nation, from the Roman 
bondage: but that, between contending factions, 
** this virtuous revolutionist lost his life,^^ — I know ' 
not. It seems to be a creatare of your own fancy : 
for, if the Jews had entertamed snch an opinion, they 
would rather hare ventured their lives in his behalf, 
than have made such strenuous exertions to procure 
]ns exeeution. 

In page 9, you bring into the field a dreadful 
train of philosophical artillery, which you thus dis- 
rharfi:e over the svstem of Revelation. After oh- 
j^erviiig, tliat " the fable of Jupiter and the giants 
" suggested the idea of the Christian Revelation,^* 
you say, that " the story of the giants was told 
** many hundred years before that of Satan. »The 
'* Christian mythologists, after having confined Satan 
** in a pit, were obliged to let him out again, in 
** order to bring on the sequel of their fable: he is 
** then introduced into the garden of Eden, in the 
" shape of a snake, or serpent ; and, in that shape, 
" he enters into a familiar conversation with Eve, 
** who is no ways surprised to hear a snake talk: and 
•* the issi.e of this tete-a-itte is, that he persuades 
** her to cat an apple; and the eating of that apple 
*^ damns all manhind.^^ I am inclined to think. 
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first, that you will not find it so easy, to prove the 
superior antiquity of the Heathen mythology. I may 
defy youy or any other person, to produce a cha- 
racter more remote than the deluge ; to which period 
Christianity appeals : although, from the hest accounts 
extant, it is not difficidt to prove, that most of the 
original names in the Heathen mythology, are derived 
from Noah and his descendants, from a misunder- 
standing or misapplication of their characters. But 
the story of Satan, the serpent, aUd Eve, are of a 
much more ancient date. 

Secondly, you have started, in the above quotation, 
a question, for which, on the principles of Deism, 
you cannot account; namely, the introduetion of 
moral evil t»to the worldU There is not, I believe, 
any historical account extant, but carries with it 
some external or internal evidence of the degeneracy 
of the human race. The Bible gives a brief narration 
of facts, from the creation ; and it opens, almost, with 
the introduction of motal evil. It is an easier task, 
for you to give to the Bible an air of fable, than 
to controvert those' facts, which are contained in 
the present consideration. I will not, however, ap- 
peal, like yourself, to a book which you disbelieve, 
for a proof of facts, of which you deny the exist- 
ence ; nor to traditionary mytliology ; but to reason 
and realities. 
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The truth or falsehood of the Bible is, then, tA 
present^ out of the question. Facts and reason yon 
cannot deny ; ^ especially reason, which you seem t» 
deify more than Christians do Satan* I am inclined 
to tliink, that, as an individual, you believe we were 
created by God ; and, this being admitted, you can* 
vot deny,, that the Power which created all things, 
whatever it be, must be the general Parent of the 
universe. Various have been, and still are, the 
opinions among men» respecting the origin of things. 
Atheists ascribe it to chance ; Fatalists,, to necessity ; 
and Deists, to a God, whom they variously define. 
Some conceive him to be a mere philosophical ab- 
straction ; others view him as the soul of the world; 
and others survey him as a solitary beings who^ 
having creaited the universe, has abandoned it to the 
dominion of fate^ or the eaprice of chance. The 
Bible asserts God to be a morid governor of the 
universe, and the superintendent of human affairs*. 
It aj^ears, to me, that you are of that nimibery 
who consider God as delivering up all to second 
causes, and never concerning himself about niundane 
afiairs. 

As the supposition, that action may be prior te 
existence, involves a palpable contradiction, it is 
certain, that nothing could create itself; and, there^ 
fore, not, man* All things however^ must either 
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be created, or eternal. That the individuals of the 
fanman race are not eternal, we have evidence, from 
daily mortality ; and, as not one of the parts is eter* 
nal, so neither can the whole, which is formed of 
these parts. Man, therefore, is not eternal. 

« 

The only essences which we know to exist, are 
those of matter and spirit ; to these, therefore, we 
must torn our thoughts, for the origin of things* 
As to chance and fate, they are hut the creatures 
of imagination ; and, consequently, they could not 
have created the world. 

The question now renews itself. How came this 
universe to exist? It must be either created or 
eternal; for.it has been already proved, that nothing 
could create itself. That it is not eternal, is evident, 
^m the fi^owing considerations. 

Motion cannot be eternal, because it depends on 
matter for its existence : nor could matter primarily 
beget motion; lor then motion must have existed prior 
to primary motion, which involves a contradiction. 
If we deny the existence of an intelligent being, and 
admit matter to be eternal, we involve ourselves in 
new difficulties about the origin of .motion. That 
local motion is not inseparable from matter, we have 
lbs most sensible proofs; daily observation deanon- 

O -2 
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itrating» that matter does exist without it; motiatk 
must be, therefore, either a mode or an accident of 
matter, or a superadded quality ; but, in admitting it 
to be either of these, we destroy its etemityv If 
motion be not eternal, how came it to exist? Was 
it produced by matter, or by itself? It could not 
be produeed by matter ; for this implies motion prior 
to motion : nor could it be produced by itself; for 
this would be to suppose in motion, an action prior 
to its own existence. If, then, matter has received 
motion 'from some power distinct from, and inde* 
pendent of itself, — which it necessarily must, — matter 
itself must be dependant; and, consequently, it is not 
eternal; and that Power, on which it depends, 
must be God. As matter could not, any more than 
suction, create itself, or be eternal, for reasons 
already assigned, it must be created; and that, 
M'hich created it, must be God. The God whd 
created it, must, also, be something more than a 
philosophical abstraction ; and, if more, he must pos* 
sess intelligence; and include, in his nature, those 
perfections which we call his attributes. 

ft 

What these attributes are, — where they extend,^— 
or how they operate, we know only in part ; nerer- 
theless, we know enough to attain to some knowledge 
•of the Divine nature. In the human mind, we dis* 
cern his intelligence ; in the supply of all our waats^ 
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we heboU his goodaess ; in contemplating the sbmc- 
ture of the muTerse^ we discover his wisdom in 
arrangii^y as well as his power in creating and 
sustaining; and, in contemplating the order, harmony, 
«nd disposal of all above, and all below, we behold 
his justioe. But what justice is, in aB the relations 
it bears to God, we cannot fully comprehend; nor 
is it possible, that any faculty of the human mind, 
can grasp an attribute of the. Infinite God, any mwe 
than a part can comprehend or contain a whole, of 
which itself is butti part. In fine, what we conceive 
of God, is an assemblage of all possible perfections, 
abstracted from all possiUe moral evil. It is to this 
God we now turn our thoughts, and ask. Of what 
nature and essential properties did- he create man T 

It is certain, that the beings whom he created, 
must have partaken of hi» perfections, so far as their 
natures, in their respective spheres, were capable of 
partaking tbein. On the human mind, he mu^t 
necessarily have stanq>ed in miniature, his wisdom, 
justice, goodness, rectitude, and love; nor could 
there be, in the nature of man, any degree of moral 
evil. 

The importance of the question now arises. How 
eame man possessed of moral evil? To say, that 
God created him morally evil, is to charge God with 
the turpitude of every bad action, and to destrojp 
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those attributes^ which are essential to his nature 
and existence. But, as moral evil cannot be attri" 
buted to God| it must have been derived from some 
other source. As the existence of the fact cannot 
be denied^ the only quegtion remaining is. What 
cause brought it into being? If man were created iir 
a state of moral rectitude,~which must be admitted, 
—there cou}d exist in him, no propensity to wicked- 
ness ; and, if no propensity, it must follow, that man 
must, at least, be equally indifferent to moral good 
and evil. It would, therefore, follow, if evil and 
goodness were but accidents of the mind, that we 
might rationally expect to find as many morally good, 
as morally bad ; but facts will repel this conclusion. 
Now, as the human mind tends universally to evil, 
and as there are none untainted, there caxmot be 
a stronger proof^ that some evil prineiple predomi- 
nates. But how could it be introduced ? — ^how could 
it begin? Bad example may influence the present 
generation of men ; but k could not influence where 
it was not, nor act before it had a beginning ; and 
there was a time when bad example was not. As 
. moral evil, therefore, must have been intn»duced, and 
have existed prior to bad example, bad example 
could not be the primary cause of moral evil. How 
can ypu fairly account for its introduction ? I appeal 
to your ingenuity, — I apped to your reason, to give a 
more rational account than is given in that Book, 
which you so unphilosoj^cally despise. 
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In the great cliain of being, man, who was to be 
a distinguished link, was endowed with rationality, 
which rationality implied a capacity for happiness. 
This, together with the freedom of the human intellect, 
arises necessarily from the nature of man, and the 
attributes of God ; and, as happiness was the result 
of these principles, so happiness depended upon the 
retention of them. In this state, human nature must 
have had a law, as a test of obedience, — ^as a proof 
of dependance, — and as an incitement to gratitude ; 
otherwise, the sovereign of this world must have 
been consigned over to lawless anarchy, while all the 
inferior orders of animated beings would have had 
their respective laws, pointed out by instincts, im* 
planted in their natures; but, as thi^ would have, 
militated against the order of things, it is not rea- 
sonable to admit it - If, on the other hand, man 
had a law, it must have been prescribed either by 
himself, or God; but, certainly, God, as creator, had 
an exclusive right to prescribe the law, and to define 
its terms. This law was given ; and it was easily to 
he obeyed, because it was plainly to be understood 
The greater the injunction, the more severity would 
have appeared, and the more circumscribed must 
have been human liberty; but God, on the present 
occasion, reduced the discharge of moral obUgation, 
to a single point ; promising life on obedience, and 
threatening death on transgression. 
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Bat what were the conditions, on which these great 
events were suspended ? .They follow : — " Of every 
tree in the garden thou mayest freely eat ; hut of the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt 
not eat of it; for in the day that thou eatest thereof, 
thou shalt surely die."* And there can be little 
reason to doubt, that the command would have been 
equally forcible, if nothing more than the mere 
treading upon a tuft of grass^ had been interdicted . 
b«caiiM criminaUty depended not on the simple' 
action, but on the violation of that principle which 
was the test of homage. 

I am ready to allow, that, if this, accouht had been 
given, in the manner you represent it, and we had 
been told, that man fell from his primitive rectitude,, 
without an adequate oanse, you might, with some 
propriety, have objected to the narration. The sab- 
ered writers, however, trace this calamity to a high^ 
source, than that of a mere serpent entering into a 
conversation with Eve. The serpent was but an 
instrument, through which an evil spirit exerted its 
agency, to bring on the melancholy catastrophe, to 
the truth of which, the depravity of mankind bears 
an awful testimony. Nor are we assured, that Eve 
heard the serpent speak, without any surprise. The 
silence of the historian furnishes no proof that 

• Gen. ii. 17. 
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mstonishnient was not excited. The cimcisB account 
which we have in the Bible^ of- antediluvian events, 
affords a presumptive evidence against your con- 
elusion, without even granting a fair foundation for 
the inference you have made. . According to this 
narration, a change of principles succeeded this fatal 
action, which was followed by a corruption of manners* 
Human happiness was no longer sought in a union 
with God ; but moral and natural evil, with all their 
attendant effects and consequences, deformed the 
works of creative power. Such is the Bible account 
of the introduction of moral evil, and of human 
misery. 

That this statement, even setting aside all ail- 
ments which may be . drawn from facts, to prove its 
certainty, and from authority, to establish its authen- 
ticity, is entitled to more respect than that with 
which you have treated it, few, I presume, will be 
disposed to deny. And, placing it, exclusively, on the 
ground of rationality, I feel no hesitation in asserting, 
that it has a fairer claim to credit, than any which 
I have ever seen produced by the pen of infidelity. 
If facts had not established the existence of moral 
evil, with an evidence not to be resisted, you might, 
with some probability of success, have treated the 
account given by Moses, as fabulous ; but your re- 
jecting his narration, without assigning any thing, 
that has the appearance of reason, for so doing, and 
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i^ithout substituting any thing more plausible in iVk 
stead, resembles the conduct of a man, who womd 
destroy my habitation, under a pretence that it was 
not sufficiently elegant for a person of my dignity^ 
and then leave me, without shelter, exposed to the 
inclement atmosphere. 

As this account stands on the rationality of its own 
evidence, and is supported by such facts as reascm 
must admit, namely, the real existence of moral evil, 
it is not in the nature of true principles to banish 
it from the world. Burlesque, assuming the form 
of reason, may, with the profligate and the ignorant, 
prove successful, in deception, for a season ; but, the 
instant in which it is detected, it will be dismissedi 
and the speU will be dissolved. 

That the intellectual powers of man, are confined 
within certain boundaries, is, I conceive, a truth, 
which we must allow; and, if this be granted, we 
cannot doubt, that there may be many rational facts, 
which we must be naturally incapable of compre- 
hending ; and this, not merely from a want of actual 
information, but through the limitation of our facul- 
ties. Under these circumstances, it is but reasonable, 
that we should satisfy ourselves, before we dismiss 
this memorial as fabulous, whether a more rational 
account of the introduction of moral -evil, than that 
given by Moses, is within the reach of possibility. 
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That God is able to coBimunicate^ to int<^lligent 
agents, an accurate knowledge of the real origin of 
moral evil, I will not presume to question; but 
ivhether the physical origin of any thing be commu- 
mcable to man, unless his powers were to undergo 
such changes as would place him among some more 
exalted order of beings, is what I very much doubt. 
To comprehend the origin of principles, and the 
nature of essences, may require intellectual energies, 
as far advanced above our sphere of knowledge, as 
man is removed from the brute creation; and this 
may, perhaps, be included in those systems of philo- 
sophy, which are peculiarly adapted for. such exalted 
states of existence ; and which, in our present con- 
dition, can no more lie within our reach, than the 
solar system can be rendered intelligible to an elcr 
phant or an ape. To make man susceptible ef such 
superior knowledge, would be to raise him in the 
scale of being, above that station in which God has 
placed him; and, possessed of these powers, he 
would be no longer man, but some higher order of 
intelligent nature, for whieh, perhaps, we want a 
name. To these relative considerations you seem to 
have paid no attention; and, M^thout having any 
certainty, that a more intelligible accoimt of the 
introduction of moral evil, than tliat given by Moses^ 
is wuthin the reach of possibility, you reject it with 
disdain, and represent, as fabulous, the cause he 
assigns; because his narration deviates from that 

£ 
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stuiidard, by which you reduce the conduct of 
Omnipotence to a resemblance with earthly ana- 
logies. 

It is^ however,^an indisputable fact, that the moral 
f'oudition of man is considerably altered from what 
it originally must have been. The first who com- 
mitted moral €vil, could not have been influenced 
by bad example; because it did not then exist: 
although it is evident, that since that period^ its fatal 
influence has had but too much dominion over the 
human race. Here, then, we have before us, an 
inequality in the condition of men, for which infi- 
flelity cannot account; but the fact itself destroys 
your observation, by proving, tliat ike road to" Gad 
U NOT open to every man alike. The condition of 
those who are influenced by bad example, and that 
of those with whom it did not exist, is specifically 
diflerent; and hence we may infer, that moral jus- 
tice, as displayed in the various branches of the 
Divine economy, is not always to be measured by 
the , standard of finite conception. What we per- 
ceive of moral justice, we can only view, in relation 
to human agency and action, within the hemisphere 
of probationary observation. But how far the sa- 
cred .principle extends, and of what varieties in 
operation it is capable, before it approximates to- 
^ards injustice, are points not placed within the 
human powers to determine. 



u 
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You further say, " After Satan had tHumphed over 
the creation, they should have sent him back again ; 
** but, instead of this, they bribed him to stay, and 
'' promised him all the Turks, all the Jews, nine- 
tenths of the world besides, and Mahomet 4nto the 
bargain,'' From what source this charge is de-^ 
rived, I am at a loss to determine. The Bible, instead 
of countenancing^ your assertion, unequivocally de- 
clares, that '^ in every nation, he that fe^treth God^ 
and worketh righteousness, is accepted with him.""^ 
On the finally incorrigible, indeed, it denounces the 
miseries of a future state; but the righteous and the 
wicked comprehend its grand divisions of mankind. 
If, through the influence of bigotry, or an illiberal 
spirit, individuals or parties may be- founds who pi o- 
fess to believe the Bible, and yet sanction,^ by their 
conduct, the sarcasm of your observation,.! have no 
objection that it should fall upon, them with all its 
force; but this will not implicate the sacred sources- 
of the Christian religion.. 

You suggest,, that '^ after Satan- ha^ triumphed over 
*^ the creation, theyr' — meaning, I presume, " the 
Christian mythologists," — '^ should have sent him 
^* back again," To this, I would reply, that, whe- 
ther the account be founded on truth or fiction, the 
narrator could not have complied with your ad\ice^ 

* Acts X. 35- 
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if he intended to preserve any consistency in hi^ 
account. If Satan had been sent back again, it 
niu.st have been either by maa or God ; for no other 
agency is introduced. It could not, howerer; have 
been by the former ; for this would imply that man 
had acquired new energy from his fall, and had ob* 
taiued, through the loss of moral rectitude^ a power 
to send Satan back; although, when it was in full 
vigour, it was* insufiicient to prevent his introduction^ 
And, if it had been by the latter, God must have 
interfered with human .agency, in such a manner 
A» would have been inconsistent with the moral con- 
stitution of creation. The ** mythologists," have,, 
tlierefore, preserved a consistency in their account,. 
V hich tlie author of the " Age of Reason^*' has not 
had the ingenuity to recommend.. 

In page 10, you speak of the enlargemeiU of 
Satan, and of his deification ; and add, ^ After his 
'* fall he becomes, by their account j omnipresent : he 
*' exists every where, at ike same time ; and occupies 
^^ the whole hnmensify of spaced* Ou these points, 
tlie primary subject for our consideration is, whetlier 
any thing, like this,, is asserted in the Bible. This I 
hesitate not to deny. On ihb contrary, we find a 
plurality of daemons asserted,, such as, '' My name 
is legion; for we are many."* And until you can 

♦ Mark v, 9. 
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ascertain with what velocity an evil spirit can trans- 
port itself from one place to another, and determine 
the extent of its influence, you can never decide 
upon the numher of dasmons necessary to preserve 
moral evil in its present state of existence. Of this 
we are certain, that it extends its dominion over the 
moral world; and it is certainly a possible case, that, 
the primitive fountain being once polluted, in the 
manner the Scriptures inform us, the streams may 
have acquired a germ of evil, which may per- 
petuate its own continuance, and thus produce the 
varied but fatal effects which we discover. I do 
not contend that this is the fact. I only argue for 
its possibility; and when even this is admitted, 
the necessity of Satan's omnipresence wholly disap- 
pears. 

Nor can I conceive, how the sacred historians, 
whether we survey their observations separately or 
collectively, suggest any ideas, that " the enlargement 
of Satan was greater after his fall, than it was 
before." The st4>position is evidently founded on an 
erroneous conception of the subject. We know 
nothing of the dominion of Satan, prior to his fall, 
so as to enable lis to measure its extent. On this 
point, the language of Scripture is bold and figu- 
rative ; but, in every sentence, the ideas which are 
conveyed, unite together to refute your assertion. 
The apostrophe of Isaiah, — *' How art thou fallen 

E 2 
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from lieayen, O Lucifer, son of the morniog I Hotr 
art thou cut down to the ground, which didst weakenr 
the nations!"* — suggests conceptions of vast power, 
and extensive, though undefined dominion ; and> in the 
Revelation, the sam^ ideas are again renewed. ^* And 
there wa^war in heaven: Michael and his angeb 
fought against the dragon; and the drag<m fought, 
and his angels, and prevailed not: neither was 
their place found any more in heaven» And the 
great dragon was cast out ; that old serpent,, called 
the Devil and Satan, which deceiveth the whole 
world : he was cast out into the earth, and his angek 
were cast out with him/'f Such are the accounts of 
this event, which we gather from the Bible ; but I 
have no more conception, that we can infer frOm 
hence, that ** the enlargement of Satan was ^eater 
after his fall than it was before,'^ than that the authors 
of the Bible represent Satan as ^' occupying the 
(he whole immensity of space.'' Between. the en<- 
tire dominion of this world, and the most limited 
power in heaven, we have no means of measuring the 
proportion; nor am I aware, that, in any of their 
writings, the sacred authors have made the attempt* 

Adverting to the influence, winch the authors of 
the Bible ascribe to Satan, to his dominion in the 
moral world, and lo the means which God has 

* Isaiah xiv. 12. + Rev* xil. 7—9. 
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instituted for the recovery of man, through ' the 
medium of redemption, you more than intimatet^ that 
the order of things is inverted, and that ** they make 
the transgressors triumph, and the Almighty &U/' 
You must be well aware, sir, that X)hristianity con- 
nects this world with that which shall succeed it; and 
the whole system is founded upon this fundamental 
principle, that time can never be ultimately separated 
^ from eternity. To form a proper estimate of this, 
you should have recollected, what the Bible has in- 
formed us, respeoting a future state of existence ; and/ 
if this had been the case, I am inclined to think, 
you would have - found but little occasion to say, 
that '^ they make the transgressors triumph, and the 
Almighty fall." 

The ** exhibition of Satan on a cross,^' admittmg 
it to have been possible, might have inflicted punish- 
ment on him as an offender ; but how this could have 
made a restitution for his crime, in the seduction of 
man, or have eradicated the malignant effects of 
moral evil from the human soul, by no m^ans ap- 
pears. That> Satan is doomed to suffer for his of- 
fences, the ** fable " uniformly asserts ; but this can 
never renovate human nature, and prepare it for 
eternal glory. In our present state, we can have no 
adequate comprehensioii of the whole economy of 
God: the concluding scenes lie beyond the grave; 
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where justice and mercy will foe fully unfolded, in 
harmony with each other ; and the attributes of Deity 
will shine, with a degree of lustre, which infidelity 
shall be unable to tarnish or impeach. 

In page 11, you inform us, with much affected 
liberality, that ** credulity is not a crime/' Now, 
admitting your obsen^ation to be founded on fact, 
you cannot but allow, even on your own principles, 
that there is nothing criminal in beliering the Bible 
to be the word of God; and it also follows, from 
your own concessions, that our adoption of the prin- 
ciples of infidelity is not essential te our future hap- 
piness. I am far, however, from granting, that it is 
a matter of indifference, whether we believe truth or 
error; for, if faith in a Saviour be necessary to 
salvation, then those who reject it must have em- 
braced a theory, which will be attended with the 
most awful consequences. That this is your situation, 
and that you view the sacrifice of Christ with abhor- 
rence and contempt, we cannot but perceive, from 
the following passage : *' Can our gross feelings be ex- 
** cited by no other subject, than tragedy or snidde ? 
or is the gloomy pride of man become so intolerable, 
that nothing can flatter it, but the sacrifice of the 
*^ Creator ?'' You must be sensible, that this pas- 
sage contains no argument; and, therefore, it may 
be repelled in a strain similar to that in which it is 
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delivered. Is, then, I would ask, the arrogance and 
presumption of man become so intolerable, that even 
the conduct of Omnipotence shall be arraigned for 
every action, that will not furnish him with all the 
evidence that pride requires? Shall man despise 
overtures of mercy, even while jconscious of his 
guilt, because he happens to dislike the principles 
upon which they are presented to him, and the 
medium through which they are communicated? 
Or, finally, shall the benevolence of God be de- 
feated of its purposes, because man is too ungrateful 
to acknowledge his obligations, and too blind to 
perceive the benefits, which heaven, out of com- 
passion, confers? — ^The dictates of conscience will 
give to these questions tax unsophisticated answer. 

But, for the evils of which you complain, yoa 
have provided a singular remedy. Many, howerer^ 
will think it too desperate, to be adopted without 
hesitation. To' give stability to *' staggering incre- 
dulity," you advise us to cut off, at one stroke, 
all that has been held venerable and sacred for 
ages; but, unfortunately, you have nothing to offer 
in its stead, but a liberation from every restraint 
on those unhallowed passions of our nature, which 
would famish a passport to every vice. To remove 
doubts, you teach us to disbelieve ; to promote the 
interests of moral virtue, you recommend the abo- 
lition of every moral principle ; and to awaken ufi 
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from the delirium of superstition, you administer dear. 
opiate, which, while it cherishes the moral depravity 
of the heart, strangles, in the birth, every pang of 
conscientious remorse.. 

In the same page, you pass on to an examinationt 
of *' the books, called the Old and New Testament ; *' 
but, pausing on the margin of your inquiry, you 
ask, '' Who teld us they were the word of God?'' 
to which you answer, '* Nobody can teil;'' and hence 
yoU' conclude,, that ^^they mtut be faheJ' That. 
this i«i a Intimate inference, very few,. I presume,^ 
will have the hardihood to assert. I£ I were to> 
ask, Who told us^ that the History of Josephus, tha. 
Epistles of PUny, the Orations of Cicero, and the. 
JQleineiits of Euclid, were all written by the authors 
whose names th^y bear ? and should be answered, 
^ Nobody can tell,' would this falsify the tei^mony 
of facts, which these books respectively contained?" 
No one, I think,, would presume to make such au* 
assertion, unless the scepticism of his mind coincided, 
with the looseness of morab which your principles, 
unhappily inculcate. 

In page 12, you say, '* Jheae writings were oo/- 
** lected; but it is uncertain whether they have been 
** altered, abridged^ or dressed up" It is obvious,, 
from hence, that you admit the prior exi»tenee of 
the. sacred writings, otherwise they could not have 
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been eollected; and this destroys an insinuation 
iivhich you elsewhere make, that '' they suit the 
'* gloomy genius of a monk, by wkomy it is rwt 
" improbable^ they were written. " I think, yoU 
cannot deny, that those, by whom they were col- 
lected and examined, thought them of a different 
origin, otherwise they would never hate found their 
way into the world in their present state; and, I 
conceive, that their means of knowing could not 
liaTTD been much inferior to your own. 

But ** it is uncertain, whether they have been 
** altei'ed, abridged, or dressed upJ^ Now, admitting 
this, it follows, on your own principles, that we 
have no evidence whatever, of their bekig "either 
altered, abridged, or dressed up ; and, consequently, 
your charge is destitute of any real fomidation. 
And, as every principle of moral justice supposes 
innocence till guilt is proved, it follows, from your 
own language, that the uncertainty of evidence against 
their authenticity, tends to establish that reputation, 
which it failed in attempting to overthrow. 

Another charge is, that "^ it was decided by vote, 
*^ which of 'these books should be the word of God, 
** by some who called themselves by the general name 
** of the church; and this is all we know of the 
" matter'' From the face of this quotation, it ap- 
pears, that you do not accuse those who examined 
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these books, of voting wrong; and it is not im- 
probable, that they were called to this task bj the 
infidels of that day, who had their hours, if not their 
Age, of Reason, To decide on this question, with 
impartiality, before the world, they examined the 
evidence on which the authenticity of these books 
rested; and, according to your own statement, the 
result was, that they thought it sufHciently strong 
in favour of the canonical books, to secure their 

• 

unitad suffrage and approbation. Had you been 
aware of these consequences, I am inclined to 
think, you would not have given such undesigned 
supports to Christianity; nor would you, after 
having thus informed us, that those who examined 
the evidence decided in favour of the Bible, have 
left us under the impression, that *^ this is all we 
*^ know of the mattei\^' 

Having dismissed the external evidence, yon next 
appeal to that which is internal ; but before you call 
your witnesses, permit me. to repeat my question, and 
ask. On what principle of equity or justice, can you 
quote the sacred books for self-accusation, while you 
forbid them to make any defence? If the testi- 
monies, which may be adduced in their favour, must 
be rejected, because they only amount to hearsay 
evidence, on the same common principle, every 
apparent inconsistency, which you can discover, 
must, of necessity, lose all its force. 
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As you fteem to despise the method of *^ estaUkh- 
ing the word of 6od by vote," I would ask,?— How 
is it possiUe, that we, any more than our prede*^ 
cessorSy can otherwise embody the result of our 
judgments? What is every man's vote, but his 
judgment expressed 2 The men» whom you condemn, 
only acted upon the principle which you have 
adopted. You examine the books, and, from the fan* 
cied internal evidence which you discover, you reject 
them as fabulous; thus deciding against the Bible, 
by your vote. But, surely, if the sacred books can- 
not be eiiublisked by this mode of procedure, neither 
can they be condemmd, on the same principle. 
It, therefore, appears, that the men, who voted in 
favour of their authenticity, only did what you, 
without any consistency, at once repeat and condemn. 
They examined, and voted in their favour ; you pro- 
fess to examine, and you vote against them ; and 
Qonsequently, they are entitled to equal credit with 
. yourself 

# 

Suppose if I, from reading the '* Age of Reason," 
jihould suspect the authenticity of the BiUe ; and, in 
order to examine its external and internal evidence* 
I sh(Nild ciall to my assistance a number of friends, in 
whose judgment I could place confidence. If the 
evidence should result in favour of the doubtful 
pdnts, would it follow, that the Bible must be false; 
because fifty or a hmidred men, of piety and learning, 

9 
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tiiought it title ? I should rather conceive, that this 
would aiFoi'd, at least, a (iresumptive evidence in its 
favour ; especially, if we lived in an age, when every 
means of ohtaining the most authentic information of 
it^ truth or falsehood, was in our power. Unanimous- 
vote is notliing more than the expression of uminimons 
opinion ; and, on hooks, of which you admit the 
previous existence, I am at a loss to know, how 
collective judgment could he taken in any other 
way. 

You say, in ttie same page, ** Revelation can-- 
** not be applied to any thing done upon earth, of 
^ which man is either the actor or the witness; eon- 
** sequently, all the historical and anecdotal parts of 
" the Bible, which are almost the whole of it, are 
" not within the compass of the word Revelation ; 
** and, therefore, are not the word of God.*^ Had 
you suhmitted this to the vote, I am inclined to 
think, that it would never have heen puhlished to 
the world ; hecause it is a decision, which is not only 
without proof, hut is refuted hy the united testimony 
of facts, and is contradicted by your own assertion, 
where you tell us, that ** Revelation is a communis 

cation of any thing, to any person, of what he did 

not hnow before,*' 






It has been the. fate of many, to he deluded by 
the appearance of popular reasonings, without onee 
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dttspecting the error which lay at the foundation of 
the seductive art ; and without considering the incon- 
sistencies they indiscreetly admitted. I grant, that 
.nothing can he a revelation to that person, who is 
the actor of the thing said to be revealed ; but though 
it cannot be a revelation to that identical person, 
yet it may be a revelation to all the world besides. 
Whatever was said by Jesus Christ, to those who 
wrote the account, was a revelation to them; be-* 
cause, on your own principles, *' Revelation is a 
communication of any thing, to any person, of what 
he did not know before ; " and, consequently, as 
many new principles of moral action, as well as new 
doctrines, of which they were previously ignorant, 
were imparted by liim, these, to them, were a 
revelation* 

Revelation may be visual as well as mental. A 
real miracle, performed in the sight of spectaU>rf, 
would be, to them, a revelation ; because it would 
be the communication of something which they knew 
not before; but, being transmitted through the or- 
gans of vision, it would be a visual revelation. 

Does not the material universe display the wisdom 
and power of God? Yet the planetary worlds, con- 
veying to our senses and understandings, what we 
knew not before, fall within your definition of a 
revelation. Although man is the witness of these 
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stupendous realities, does tliis, or any shcIi evr- 
denee, destroy the identity of any i-erelation ? Cer- 
tainly not; beoause it is the Tery medinm through. 
M'hich we are assured of its certainty. But a direct 
.(sommutiieation orf any thing to the understanding, 
which we knew not before, is an inlellectual reve- 
lation; and» consequently, whateiter the Bible has 
thus conveyed, must of necessity he, to us, a reve- 
iation; and, were I to conclude like yourself, I 
Blight add, — and, consequently, i$ the iewd nf God; 
but I wiU only say,— and, therefotef y^nr premises 
uve fahe. 

Let us supptwe the case of a man wiio was bom 
blind. He c^an have nothing but oral testimony of 
such things as are visible to others. Does it therefore 
follow, that, to him, the luminaries of heaven do not 
exist, and, consequently, demonstrate nothing of the 
power and wisdom of God? No: the demonstration ' 
still exists, by an intellectual communication iTon\ 
others ; and this, to hi|n, is a revelation. What is 
history, but a revelation of facts, though man is the 
recorder, the witness, the auditor, and oftentimes the 
cause? View your premises however I may, they 
are demonstrably false ; and, consequently, what you 
draw from them must fall to the ground. 

You finish your observaticms, in page 13, by say- 
ing, ** We ouffbt to feel shame at eallinfj/ s^eh paltry 
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States the word of God/* You affect to speak 
this out of veneration to the Ahnightj^ who governs 
the immense whole ; but I presume you are more of 
a philosopher, than to conceive, that any thing be- 
comes either ** paltry** or contemptible, when applied 
to him. Height, depth, breadth, length, greatness, 
meanness, grandeur, and poverty, with a variety of 
such relative terms and ideas, are all local,, and con- 
fined to created things ; and, consequently, they are 
not applicable to God. Now^ if these terms and 
ideas are thus rendered totally inapplicable, the 
paltriness or meanness, of any story, can never inr^ 
nish an objection against its divine origin.. 

What would you, as a philosopher, say, were you 
to hear a man making such assertions as the fol- 
lowing: — " When we contemplate the extent of 
^* creation,, and the infinite power and wisdom of 
" Him,, who conducts the amazing whole, we ought 
** to feel shame^ at calling such paltry actions, as the 
^ creation of spiders, toads^ and serpents^, the work 
** of God" ? Would you not despise such objections, 
and treat them with the contempt they deserved? 
These observations will apply ta your own case. 
Is meanness or paltriness applicable to God ? Why 
not riches or poverty,, strength or weakness, age 
or youth ? Whatever is infinite can admit of no de- 
gree of comparison; but paltriness is a degree of 
comparison, and is, therefore, inapplicable to God: 

F 2. 
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consequently, all yon infer, from bencei falls with 
the foundation. 



You farther tell us, that ** the whole acamut t> 
** traditionary,^ The truth of this assertion, wiBI 
depend, in no small degree, upon the definition of 
the term. But, if what you assert, were granted, I 
cannot perceive, how this would falsify the account* 
Ir the supposed facts, contained in the Bihle, be 
traditionary, and are, tlierefore, false, there is no 
historical account in existence^ that will not be im- 
plicated in the common charge; and, if this be 
admitted, all moral and historical certainty, must, at 
one stroke, be banished from the world. 

In the same page you say, ** Whenever we read 
** the obscene stories, the voluptuous debaucheries, the 
** cruel and torturous executions, with which more 
^' than half the Bible is Jilled, it would be more 
'* consistent, that we called it the word of a dtemon, 
" than the word of God : it is a history of wiched- 
^' ness, that has served to corrupt and brutalize 
** mankind ; and, for my part, I sincerely detest it, 
** as I detest every thing that is crueV* As you 
give no example, of the above description, I may 
justly doubt the truth of your allegation ; however> 
I will venture to assert, that every story of obscenity 
and wickedness^ recorded in the Bible, is exhibited 
tkere, not to induce imitation, but abhorrence* 
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I Miete, the maddest enthusia^ that ev#r lived, 
never thought of calling every word in the Bible, 
&e word of God. Mai\y parts of the sacred writings 
record the speeches and actions of wicked men 
and daemons ; and they are handed down to us, tO' 
excite our disapprobation, and to instruct us tO' 
take warning by the awful examples they present. 
Acts of debauchery and obscenity are objects of 
Bible detestation, as well as yours; and what yon 
eall " torturous executions'* are frequently inflicted, 
as punishments for those deeds of criminality, with 
which you most tmjustly reproach the Bible. 

Whoever is acquainted with the contents of the 
Bible, must allow, that a prohibition of murder, 
theft, adultery, idolatry, and every species of wicked- 
ness, and an inculcation of benevolence, resignar 
tion, and every n^ral virtue, are enrolled among 
its permanent principles ; and no man can suppose, 
that these prohibitions and injunctions, are calculated 
" to corrupt and brutalize mankind." Instances of 
deviation from them, I readily allow, may be found, 
in many parts ; but you must be well aware, that 
the causes of these deviations are frequently assigned; 
In niunerous cases, the record of the act is accom- 
panied with a development of character, which the 
writers introduce to condemn. On some occasions, 
man appears before us, as a mere instrument in tibe 
hand of Ood, to execute the decisions of bis justice 
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Upon the gwliy; and ^i others, the simple hci is 
mentioned, whOe the reasons for it, together witb 
its causes and consequences, are concealed from 
human observation- Now if, under anj of these, 
or similar circumstances, an ambiguous expreBsion^ 
or inexplicable fact,, should appear before us, is it 
consonant^ with reason, or witb common justice, to 
gke to either uv iaterpretation, in direci opposition 
to those fundamental principles which characterize 
the sacred volume? To this question,. I think, 
there can be but one reply ;. and I should conceive, 
that the ^* Age of Reason" ought to bear another 
name, if its principles would lead its readers to 
decide in your favour. 

In the naiturat, and in Hie moral world, we fre- 
quently perceive effects without their causes, and 
causes separated from their effects and consequences ; 
and if, on numerous occasions, our judgments were 
to be formed, on the mere insulated fact which 
appears, we should, according to your mode of 
reasoning, be led to conclude,, that the natural world 
waa governed by chance; and that, in the moral 
department, justice and compassion had been ex- 
cluded from the economy of heaven. Shall we 
infer,, that God has withdrawn his dominion from 
the works of nature, because Port Royal and Lisbon 
were ingulphed by earthquakes;-— because Lima was 
destroyed by a similar deviation from thQ common 
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course of things ; — ^because Hercnlanenm and Pom- 
peii were overwhelmed with a 'fiery inundation; — 
or because Korafa, Dathan, and Abiram, were i swal- 
lowed by the yawning earth? Shall we conclude, 
that Opd has abandoned the moral government of 
the world, because the wicked triumph jn prosperity, 
and virtue languishes in distress ? That man would 
be more deserving our pity, than our envy or imi- 
tation, who would draw a conclusion so absurd. 
Allow to Revelati<Hi the same exceptions, which 
the economy of God, in the natural and moral 
world, requires, and it demands no other vindi- 
cation. 

Adverting to the term prophecy, you seem sotf- 
citous to give it a meaning, that shall not include a 
prediction of future events. In page 14, you inform 
us, ikui '* the word prophecy meant ^ the art ofnuthimg 
** poetry,'" Without inquiring whether this be true 
or false, I perceive nothing, that can be inferred 
from hence, in your favour, even though we allow 
all for which you contend. Is the Bible false^ 
because the word prophecy meant poe^*y ? What, 
though the BMt furnishes no word for a poet, an 
astronomer, or a thoussmd characters in life, will 
this fiarnish any evidence, that it is a compound of 
fraud and falsdMod ? It is not in the nature of a 
common absurdfty, to rival a supposition so repleta 
with extravagance. 
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It is somewhat curious to observe, that, after 
defining the word prophet to mean poet, you shbuld 
retain an explanation which you will not allow, and 
set aside that for which you contend; and then 
argue against the consequences of the former, as 
though you were conscious, that your own definition 
was erroneous. If those, whom we denolninate 
prophets, have professedly delivered predictions, 
why do you ai^e that they are only poets? and 
if they are only poets, on what ground can you 
pretend to invalidate their predictions? You seem 
to have assumed it as a fact, that, if they are poets, 
they cannot be prophets, without once -suspecting, 
that the two characters are perfectly compatible 
with eaoh other. 

That Isaiah wrote his predictions in the style and 
irianner of poetry, is admitted ; but it is incumbent 
on you to prove, that he has obtained the name of 
prophet, from his poetry, rather than from his pre- 
dictions. When, or in what age of the world, did 
the corruption of the name take place? That the 
Jews always did, and still do, denominate him from 
his predictions, is an unquestionabKiftct ; and, from 
his predictions, they form their expectation of a 
coming Messiah: and, in this case, it must be ad- 
mitted, that they are the best living witnesses now 
extant. That he was a poet, I do not deny; but 
it rests on you to prove, that he was nothing else. 
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You say, that " Deborah and Barak were caUed 
** prophetSy because they composed a poem which bears ' 
** their name,** Can you prove this ? It is more 
probable, they were so denominated from their pre- 
dictions; though these predictions were of a local 
nature, and do not now exist; being accomplished, 
perhaps, before- they composed that poem, which 
bears their names. ** David was ranked among the 
*' prophets, because he teas a musician^* Is this a 
proof that he predicted npthing? Howeyer, if you 
can prove that be was a poet, I can prove that he 
was a prophet; and, to verify my assertion, I refer 
to the twenty-second psalm : and, between us both, 
we shall prove, that the two characters are not in^ 
compatible with one another. Suppose the name of 
Alexander Pope, should be handed down to poste- 
rity, when nothing but his letters were extant ; would 
tlie referring to his letters prove, that he was no poet, 
but only a letter-writer? But, if some of his poeti* 
cal works were handed down with his letters, would 
not this prove, that he was both a letter-writer and 
a poet? I think this would be satisfactory evidence, 
to any impartial judge, that he derived his charac- 
ter of poet from his poetry, and not from his letters. 

In page 16, you say, " They tell us of the greater 
akd'iesser prophets : they might as well tell us abowi 
thegrmtet akd lesser GodJ' To this I answer^ 
Though there can be no degrees, in the quality of 
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prediction, yet there may be, in the quantity of what 
the prophets predicted; and, agreeably to this, we 
find them denominated, from the number of their 
predictions, and the magnitude of the works they 
have left behind. Is not Voltaire a greater histo* 
rian than Thomas Paine? One wrole the Age of 
Louis XIV, and the other the Age of Reason. 
Voltaire wrote the life of Charies XII, of Sweden ; 
Paine, the Destruction of the Bastile. The com- 
parison arose not from the truth or falsehood of 
what either asserted, but from dieir works being 
more or less voluminous. Besides, these terms 9xe 
not to be found in the Bible, but are added for the 
sake of per^icuity. Notw ithstaading this, you add, 
jn the same page, ** The^axe goei to the root at omce: 
** the meaning of the word has been mistahen; and, 
consequentbff all the iwference$f which hate been 
drawn from thence, are not worth differing about J* 
If poetry were forbidden to tell the truth, then your 
*^ axe" would go, indeed, ^^ to the root at once;" but 
the ahsurdity of your conclusion, nee.ds only to be 
seen, to be despised. In plain terms, it amounts to 
this: — Certain men are $aid to haoe written cer* 
tain things f said to be predictions : but these men 
were poets; therefore, what theg wrote must be false : 
''^he axe goes to the root at once. Cin you find 
any thing so absurd in all the BiUa? No man, I 
think, can doubt, that the eharaoten are perfectly 
compatiUe with one anoAer : there is nothing thut 
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limders. Therefore, ** the axe goes to the root at 
once ;" and your premises and conclusion are botll 
proved to be false* 

You tiien assert tlmt, ^* the word iff God cannot 
^ exiH in any human or written language.*^ Hol¥ 
does this agree with what you say in page 5, namely, 
*' No one will deny or dispHte the power of the Al- 
^ mighty, to make such a communication if he please^? 
Which of these two expressions are we to believe ? 
I cannot credit both. I shall, therefore, adhere to 
what you have said in page 5, and pass the other by. 

You finish your remarks upon the Old Testa- 
ment, with utterly disclaiming the Bible as a rule 
of faith, ** if it were to excel, in purity of ideas and 
** expression, all the books now extant in the worldJ* 
This is, surely, paying a great compliment to your 
own abilities ; while it discovers an obstinacy of dis- 
position, which bids defiance to conviction; even 
if brought rationally to your view* 

With a mind thus influenced by prejudice, you 
begin your attack on the New Testament; not like 
an impartial inquirer after truth, but with a disposi- 
tion as easOy conceived as mentioned. You seem to 
prowl through the sacred writings, under the direc* 
tion of that mental ferocity, which the gospel you 
despise was designed to expel; and, tearing from 

o 
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their connexion^ the passages which fall under yoar 
observations, and misrepresenting the principles on 
which you animadvert, you triumph in the dexterity 
of your own exploits, and upbraid the sacred au- 
thors with the distortions of your own ]ngenuit^^ 
Even the apparent advantages, which they seem to 
afford you, furnish no contemptible evidence, in fa- 
Tour of their authenticity. A design to impose upon 
mankind, would have taught their authors to shut 
those avenues, through which you have entered ; and 
have obliged you to look deeper than the surface, to 
discover the fraud. 

The Bible, like many of the works of nature, 
appears to the greatest disadvantage to the most 
superficial beholder. But, when we exclude such 
secular principles as are apt to bewilder and deceive ; 
— when we examine its essential doctrines, — ^the 
proportion of all its parts, — ^the pleasing harmony 
arising from the whole, — and the general benefit re- 
fiulting therefrom ; there is such a coincidence with 
human reason, abstracted from all its grossness, that 
nothing can justify even you, from withholding your 
admiration and assent, but your ignorance of those 
doctrines, which are, at present, the objects of your 
contempt and scorn. So benign are its precepts, so 
disinterested its ofiers, and so extensive its bene- 
fits, t}iat, even in the arcana of Deism, there is not 
a virtue or moral duty, which Christianity does 
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not recommend and enforce. Instead of discarding 
reason, as yon insinuate, it encourages its operations ; 
and it appeals to reason, as the arbiter of its fate. It 
is by reason that we discover, where reason is in- 
competent to the task assigned ; and it is by reason 
that we understand, when it must be suspended^ and 
when called into action. 

'^ They tell us,** you say, " of the New Testa- 
** ment ; as if there could be ttvo wills of the Creator" 
Christianity, sir, no where asserts any such thing r 
and all that can, or ought to be understood by the 
expression, is, that it is a new manifestation of that 
will which was known hundreds of years before. 
This no more charges God with mutability, than the 
alternate succession of day and night. What, abso- 
lute inunutability is, as it respects God, we know not. 
Mutability, undoubtedly, implies imperfection; and, 
therefore, in that sense, God cannot change. Never- 
theless, if every minute alteration in the Divine 
economy, charges him with mutability, we must, 
necessarily, omit attributing to God any kind of 
action ; and, then, he cannot be the Creator. But, 
if God be the Creator, there must have been a 
period when he did not create; and the transition, 
from a pure negation of things to a positive creation, 
would, with us, charge any finite being with muta* 
bility, and, consequently, with imperfection. But, as 
neither mutability nor imperfection can be charged 
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upon G ody it must follow^ that snch transitions as aie 
inseparable from liis actions, are not the denominators 
of mntability. I am inclmed to think, that a sue- 
cession of action, is perfectly compatible with immu- 
tability, in God» We behold much of this, among 
the things with which we are acquainted; and, H 
these apparent contradictions are reconcileable by 
«)ur limited capacities, how much more so must they 
be, to the Creator of these capacities. 

Unless you contend, that every thing is eternal,. 
}'()u must admit, that there was a period when things 
were not, and when God wiHed not their existence ; 
but the human race exists ; therefore God willed it* 
The inmmtability of his nature, may be in the pro- 
motion — as it respects «s — of fiumaa happiness^ 
consistent with intellectual freedom. Now, admitting 
this to be the ease, it follows, that God has a right 
to elect his own means, for the accomplishment of 
that end; and, provided that end be kept in view,» 
every action, which tend» to that point, however 
various these actions may appear, cannot affect the 
permanent principles of his immutability. It must 
be admitted, that God is unchangeably just, perfect^ 
and good; but it does not follow from hence, that 
God must be invariably attached to the same identical 
place, person, means, or thing. No : it follows, that 
God must, invariably, be a lover of justice, perfec- 
tion, and goodness, wherever tliese principles are 
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found. Besides, whatever immutability we may 
ascribe to God, we know, by uniform experience, 
that it does not attach itself to us. Is the sun 
changeable, because we do not always perceive it 
shining ? or, does it cease to shine, because clouds 
intercept its rays ? If God were to change, as we 
do, the effect would be, an annihilation of all his 
attributes. It is on the idea suggested above, that 
we xan rationally account for the apparent mutability 
of God, in the natural and moral world. Variety 
in -his works, implies variety in his actions. But, 
since immutability of nature must be predicated of 
him, and this variety in his works cannot be denied, 
it follows, that diversity of action must be per- 
fectly consistent with absolute immutability of 
nature, although the manner may surpass our com- 
prehension. 

That the snne principles are preserved in the 
New Testament, which were displayed in the 01d» 
is discoversd[)le, from the frequent appeals which are 
made thereto, by Jesus Christ and his Apostles ; and 
the only difference between them is, that the Old 
Testament envelopes in shades, what the New Testa- 
ment reveals without them. But, it seems to be, 
invariably, the object of the Bible, to promote the 
happiness ot the human race, consistent with human 
freedom; and to make that happiness depend upon 
a utiioji with God, and works of righteousness* 

G 2 



Yoa ULjp page 17» '' flad tir beem ike ohjeet «r 
^' inteniion of Jtm^ Chruty to eHMish a neto reHgiott, 
" Ae would, undoubiedhf, have writttH^ or procured 
*' t^ lo 6e wriiten, by othen^ dmrimg ku l^tr Wa» 
tlw thing possible ? Do not jou know, that a great 
part of the Chrigti»i system, depended npcm his 
death? How then could he write it, todesa he 
were to rise fitna tiie dead, for that purpose ? Hi» 
resurrection you deny; and his death being one 
ot' ihe prineifdes on which the system is founded^ 
it became necessary, to the existence of that sys- 
tem. He conid not, therefore, have written, 
during his life, an account of that system and 
those transactions, which were not complete till 
after his crucifixion. 

In the same page you say, '* Most% wau a found^^ 
^^ ling, Mahomet was a mule-driwer, and Jesus Christ 
**''Was horti in a staldeJ* This contadns so argument. 
The meanness of his birth, furnishes no proof againsC 
the divinity of his perscm or mission; and I con** 
ceive, that this comparison cai^ only be made, to? 
counteract that virtuous and philanthrophic cha* 
racter, which you had given him before 

In page 18, you tM us, *' He did not intend to be 
'• apprehended ; and, consequently, did noi intend to 
'^ be erucijied?^ Whatever you may think of the 
subject, it is a fact, resting on tiie same. 
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oa whicli yoa fontid this dnrge of pBuAUmmiiff tiiat 
he Mud» '' For &b <MMae oaone I into the workL" * 
If ho know it, he awt have expected it ; and thai 
he did so» is ovideBt^ from his sajing, ** fie that 
betrayefh me is at hand,*'! and^ ** The aoa of aiaii 
shall he deliveredy — and they shall kill hiai."t 
Many such passages might be produced from tlie 
Bible; bat I ahoold not have had recoime to 
them, had ncrt yon shown me tho .example* 

. You further ohserre^ ^' CrmeifiaeUm, or mniy other 
^' pariieitlar nuamer of dyvn^, made me part of the 
** oentewce Adam was to st^er; and, emuequemdy^ 
'^ on their own tactics^ it eomld mtUkeno part of the 
** sentence Christ weu to suffer, in the room of AdamJ^* 
You might hare started this objection, afpanst any 
mode of djring whaterer; and, if he had sbed c^ n- 
fever, you might have asked. Why was he not 
cmdfied ? Christianity no where asserts eruei^xion 
to be necessary, in itself^ bat only death; «nd, if so,' 
orocifixiott would do as well as any other. But this 
appears to be the manner predicted, in the OM 
Testameat imd the New^ before his deafth took 
]rfaoe. Hence, wt tend, ** He was aambered with 
tkie transgressors ;''§ ** They pierced my hands and 
my feet; ''II ^* So mast the SiMd of anm be lifled 
up/' IT These, with many other passages in the BAJe, 

• John XTiii. 37. X Mark z. 33, 34. I Paalm zxii. 10. 
^Mai^xiy.^. ^ Isaisk tlU. 12, 4Jcfluitii.U* 
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denoted tbe manner of dying, which actually came 
to pass. In order ta the accomplishment of pre- 
dictions, this naode of death was, therefore, neces- 
sary ; and its taking place has deprived you of 
many ohjections, of which you cannot now avail 
yourself. 

In the same page you say, ^ Every tkmg in this 
** strange system^ is the reverse of what it might to 
"be: it is the reverse of truth,'^ I believe you have 
not yet produced any one expression from the BiUe, 
that approaches so nearly to the reverse of truth, 
as what you^now assert; hut, as it is merely an^ 
assertion^ I bid it adieu. 

After exposing, with justice, the base customs of 
degendrai^ times, — " purgatoi^y, selling of pardons,, 
dispensnticms, indulgences, <&c.," you add, page 19,. 
'■ The?e things derive their > origin from the paroxysm 
*t nfthe. eruci^xion, and the theory deduced therefrom J' 
You hei'e argue, I perceive, against what you do 
not understand. You create pcemises^ to suit your 
own . conclusion ; and, charging on Christianity, the 
corruptions and degeneracy of those who have de* 
serted from its principles, attempt to retort upon 
those principles, the very crimes they were designed 
to prevent* How you can conceive, that purgatory,, 
dispensations, pardons, ii^dulgences, &c., are deduced 
from " the paroxysm of tha orucifixion, or the theory 
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deduced therefrom/' I know not. There is not a more 
prominent feature in all the Bible, than the declara- 
tion of the imperfection of human nature ; and how^ 
as a philosopher, you can conceive^ that an imperfect 
being can merit any thing from a perfect being, such 
as God is, when that imperfection is a departure 
from duty, is a point which I do not imderstand. 
Genuine merit, in all our relations to God, can only 
consist in something which justice cannot demand 
as a duty. Such is the merit of Christ. But 
man does not perform his duty ; and, consequently^ 
he cannot merit any thing from God. 

In page 20, you say, " Morai justice cannot take 
*^stke innocent for the guilty, even if the innocent 
'* were to offer itself: to suppose justice to do this^ 
** is to destroy the principle of its existence, wkick 
** is the thing itself; it is then no longer jniticcp 
*' it is indiscriminate revengeJ' Before this question 
can be decided, we must inquire. What, is moral 
justice, as it applies to God ? That it must be some* 
thing different with him, from what it is widi us^ 
will appear from this consideration, — God can, when, 
how, or where he pleases, deprive men of their lives, 
without any visible cause for such actions ; yet God, 
notwithstanding this, is morally just in, all his ways. 
Apply this to man; we cannot, consistently with 
moral justice, deprive men of their lires, without a 
previous forfeiture of Ihe same to moral justice. 
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Unless the cause of death, with us, he equal to the 
death inflicted, the act is injustice, and the death 
assassination and murder; hut God cannot commit 
murder ; therefore the deprivation of life, of any of 
his creatures, hy him, must not only he reconcileahle 
with justice, but founded on its rery principles and 
nature. Neither can God be guided by the same 
laws, nor actuated by the same motives, with which 
we are. To talk of laws, and apply them both to 
God and man, is derogatory to his nature, for the 
reasons assigned above ; and that, which derogates 
from God, cannot be applied to him. The rules, 
which regulate hid ways and conduct, in the economy 
of things, are such as we know little of ; and what 
is justice with God, will, in many cases, be injustice 
with us. It is a principle, which must be admitted, 
that the same power, w hich has a right to establish 
a law, must have a right to repeal that law ; but God 
had a morally just right to establish, both the laws 
of nature, and the laws of his word; therefore, he 
has the same morally just right to suspend, or finally 
repeal, either. 

Nor does the exercise of this right, charge him 
with inutabiUty ; for, if the conduct of God invariably 
tends to promote human happiness, consistently with 
the freedom of man, his immutability must remain 
entire, while that end is kept in view. The mutability 
of man renders a change of means in God absolutely. 
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necessary, in order to preserve the stability of his 
original purposes: for a uniform application of the 
same measures, through all the vicissitudes of human 
instability, instead of uniformly tending towards hu- 
man happiness, must tend, in many instances, to the 
completion of human misery : and, in this case, God 
might be justly charged with mutability, in deserting 
those purposes and designs which he once promoted. 
But, in all the apparmit variations which we discover, 
in the moral, as well as the natural world, he is no 
more chargeable with mutability, than the mariner, 
M'ho alters his course and shifts his sails, through the 
progress of his voyage, to arrive at the port of his 
destination. 

These things being premised, the question is, whe- 
ther God can so far accept a vicarious sacrifice, in 
the person of the innocent, as to permit his mercy 
to interfere in the behalf of the guilty. The question 
is not, in the present case, whether moral justice can 
accept the innocent for the guilty ; but, whether God, 
by receiving, in suffering, an equivalent for the of- 
fence committed, can, on a principle of mercy, dis- 
charge the guilty ; and do this, as it relates to himself, 
consistently with the rectitude and justice of his 
nature. 

As salvation is uniformly ascribed, in the Bible, 
to mercy, the question simply is, whether God can 
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possibly shew mercy, without being unjust In the 
nature of things, justice cannot shew mercy ; for if 
any act be of justice, it is no longer of mercy ; never* 
theless, meroy, when exercised, must be so consistent 
with justice, that it cannot be unjust Now, admit- 
ting the existence of moral evil in man, and the 
existence of moral justice in God, it follows, that 
these cannot meet together, without destroying 
human happiness; because the two principles are 
incompatible with each other. To destroy this incom- 
patibility, either moral evil or moral justice must 
cease. It canaot be moral justice; therefore, it 
must be moral evil. But, admitting that morafevil 
could be extracted from the human mind, without 
any expiation, still, the turpitude of those actions, 
which resulted from the evil principle, while it pre- 
dominated, being a positive msult offered to moral 
justice, necessarily sequires an expiation, in order 
tlk its annihilation. This expiation must,, in order 
to be available, be abstracted from all evil; but, all 
mankind being infected by evil, no one, among the 
Jiuman ra^e, was adequate to the task. It must then 
follow, that some other substitute must be found; 
and we find i^very neoessaiy qoidificatioA concen- 
Irated in the person of Jesus Christ 

That moral justice is obligatory on man, must be 
admitted; and then it must follow, that every de<- 
viation from that principle, subjects to punishment; 
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9aa is evidentt from our standing in need of Mercy;' 
andy if justice kas an additional claim up4>n ev^ry of-- 
lender, it must also follow, that this claitn cannot be 
relinqiusked without an expiation : to suppose other- 
wise, is to reduce justice to an indiscriminate caprice. 
This claim must be cancelled, either by man or Godw 
If by man, it destroys every idea of future happiness; 
if by God, it must be, by accepting the innocent for 
the guilty. But, as the hope of future happiness ia 
not destroyed, the claim must be cancelled by God ; 
and, eonseqmmtly, it must be by his accepting the 
innocent in the stead of the guilty. 

Nor can jwtice accept of an offerii^ made by (me 
guilty person in the behalf of another; for, wherever 
ginlt is found, it entitles its possessor to punishment; 
aad punishment cannot haFc any thing in it merito^ 
vious. Nothing but merit can be available for the 
guilty ; uid, therefore, guik must be expiated by in- 
ttocence ; which innocMioe must be so far accepted by 
eonuantative justice, as to permit mercy to operate in 
^e behalf of the guifcy. Finally, if we alk>w our- 
wAres to be guilty, and God to be just, and yet hope 
tor lu^ppiaesa front him^ il must be admitted,^ that he 
can accept the innocent in the room of the guilty; 
and, that he does, in mercy, discharge them, and 
render them capable of happiness, through the effi- 
cacy oi suffering innocence. And, if we grant 
mercy to exist with God, it must be, to entitie thoso 

H 
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M bo are the objects of it, to tbose favours^ to whicfi, 
tlirougb justice, they can have no claim.* 

You ask, page 21, ** Hew could Christ make known 
'' any thing to all nations ? He could speak hut one 
** laitgnage, which was Hebrew J' I answer, — Christie 
anity uniformly asserts its blessings to be of a 
spiritual and an intellectual nature ; and, if so, it must 
follow, that tbey are capable of being oommuiiicated 
accordingly. To be convinced that its Author can 
make such a communication, you need only to appieal 
to his power ; and to assure yourself of his willingness, 
you have only to consult his love. This is the doc- 
trine of the Bible. How astonishing it is^ that any 
person, capable of acknowledging, from mtiimal con- 
viction, these pi mciples, should yet deny the effeols 
which necessarily result frcun them. The' blessii^gs 
promised in the Bible, are no more confined to the 
book which records them, than the benefits of sain* 
tary laws are confined to the statute-book, which 
contains -their precepts. God is just in the distri- 
bntion of his favours ; and he expects improvements, 
eorresponding with the opportnmties which he has 
afforded. It is in the spiritual commnnieatipns of 



* It is impossible for modera philosophy rationally to account 
for the existence of mercy in God, or to reconcile mercy with 
Justice in him, on any other principles than those of the 
Christian system. 
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hu lore to the heart, that he speaks a language 
understood hy alL This is equally intelligible to the 
leanusd and unlearned; which, you well know, 
science is not From this vigorous root, practical 
morality springs; which wijl be more uniform in its 
nature and tendency, than that which infidelity 
recommends, as an effect without a cause. 

I meet with but few things, worthy of observation, 
till page 24, where, after descanting on creation, you 
«ay, " What more does man want to know, than that 
** the hand or power that made thoee things is divine, 
*^ is omnipotent ; let him believe this wit^ the force it 
** is impossible to repel, if he permit his reason to 
** ad, and his rule of moral Hfe will follow of course J' 
On .this, I will ask, — Where is the moral life you 
would infer? If your assertion be true, we may 
expect to find the purest morality among those tribes 
and nations, where Christianity has not destroyed its 
-existence. To what nation shall we look, to discover 
the truth of your observation? Instead of finding 
morality in greater perfection, where the theory of 
Christianity is unknown, we perceive barbarism and 
ferocity to be the distinguishing features of the human 
mind. So insufllcient is reason to the task you assign 
her, that, instead of finding morality more perfect, 
we discover only some faint traces of a belief in a first 
cause ; and these are founded on .the grossest concep- 
tions, and are productive of vice rather than of vii-tne. 
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Abstracted from thatiuxowledge which the Bible com- 
munieates, idolatry, ignorance, and barbarisot (except 
ia a few f>hUosopkers) have universally overspread 
.the world. You could hardly have advanced a se»-. 
timent more inunical to your cause^ 

Speaking of the Christian system, you say, ** Mf 
*' hcLS put the whole orbit of reason in a shade J*^ Ha» 
it, I would mk^ eclipsed the reason of the Iniiaa 
tribes of America, of the South Sea islanders, Uie 
inhabitants of the Mosauibio^ue coast, the uncivilised 
Tartars, the ferocious Sibmans, or of those whO' 
people the regicHis near, the Northern Pole? This 
cannot be; for, in all these places, Christianity is 
little known. Had reason shone brighter in those 
regi(ms, where it is not corrupted by CSiristiamiy, 
you might then have made your assertions with, more 
probability of being believed. I wiH conclude this, 
by saying, that the reverse is the fact; and the 
man, who, by a single stroke oi his pen, can pre^ 
ftume tO' wipe out a truth, with which the world is 
iilled, and to the falsehood of whose assertions, mil- 
lions ean. bear wiUiess, must have a front sufficiently 
daring, to shew thid the orbit of his reason, from a 
cause remote from Cbristiauity, is in a shade. 

Ttam page 25 to page 31, perhaps you describe 
well ; but you seem displeased, because the principles 
.of Uevelation are not founded oa those of a triangle. 
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or a Jever ; as though faith must hare right angles, 
duty the degrees of a Quadrant, and lore engross a 
giren quantity of space. Tliis displeasure is human 
hnfewtton, with a witness ! The sciences have always 
been promoted by the circulation of the Bible; not 
as divinity, but as a system of beneficial knowledge. 
.To this you bow with veneration ; and, as a friend 
of science, the Bible asks you nothing more. But, 
«s the source of divinity, it fumidies new principles, 
.and gives a direction to the mental faculties, which 
oannot be measured by scientific rules. How you^ 
will apply your lever to theology, or how a triangle 
oar mill will produce morality, I know not ; but this 
I know, that, had you examined the principles of 
Christianity, with half the acuteness you have used 
to vilify them, reason would have taught you more 
reverence and respects 

iff pi^e 91, yocr exhibit together in a group, what 
you conceive to be the absurdities of the Christiali 
Revelation ; but, as you put aside these things, as 
matters of distinct consideration, I shall say but 
tilde about them. The arithmetic yon speak of, 
^' that one is threes f^ful three is^ one," arises from 
your not fully understanding the subject of which 
you speak. Christians, who advocate the doctrine 
of the Trinity, never imagine, that one is ihree^ 
or that three are <me* They speak of three personal 
subsistences^ in ime undivided essence; but you ouj^ 

H 2^ 
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to buve kiM^wn, th«t die terms ikf^e-vkd oae^ &«▼• 
distinct appHentioiiB.^ If they bad ssserted, tluit 
three essences were one essenee, of that three per* 
•0118 were one person, they m^t josdj be chained 
with asserting a contradiction. Bat nolhiiig can be 
farther from their Tiews, on the present oocasicm. 
We scarcely know the nodes of snbsisteiiee, •f 
•which eveii a finite spirit may be capable, withowt 
losing the unity •f its essence ; and, certainly, w^ 
thing bnt presiunptlon^ eonld nrge ns to declare^ 
that, in a Being of nnoriginated essenee and per* 
feetions, a triad of persons is incompatible with a 
nnity of essence, especially, as the supposition i»* 
Tolves no contradiction. 



* Let it not be thought, that I here attempt to give a fnll ex-* 
plication of a trinity in unity. If I eonld compnAend ft, IirbiiM 
reject it ; as I weH know, that what I am able to comprehend* 
canaot lie-God. Uatil we know, what tt ia thott coWtMalee eppence, 
Bttture, aad personality, we know not howiar oar own mechanism 
is capable of nndtrgoing new modifications ; and, if we are igno- 
rant of ourselves, it must be the extreme of arrogance to ridicule 
and despise the manner of the existence of the infinitely whe 
God. If I know not the llmtts' which dlWde identity from 
diversity, in created tilings, how can I expect to know Omni- 
potence ? Mr. Paine can no move comprehend a self-existeat 
Being In unity, than I can in trinity ^ and to make finite intelli- 
gence the standard, by which we measure Omnipotence, n to 
deny the existence of God : the Trinity must, therefore, be 
necessarily incomprehenalble, althoo^h it lavolvct no ceatfa- 
diclion. * 
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Wb^ you n».y, from h«Bce to page 83> k « general 
oi4«iimy upon durbttamty^ of obsiractiog nseftd 
knowledge^ In the first place, you can find npdung 
^^ppeaed to.it in Scripture : oonaequeDily» yonroharge# 
upoA tftub gnnindy disappears*. Secondly, if any, wh0 
make a profession of Christianity, oppose scioi- 
tffic and useful knowledge, it is not because they 
are. cidled Christians, but because they haye departed 
from that system, and introduced innovations. ** Tke 
eeuhaies of barbturiMMf vMehf' as you inform us, 
commenced with the Ohristian w^tnty ami oan^ 
Hwued to the SMacteenth century,^' yon also impute 
to Christianity.* 

* The ten persecutions, which commenced with Nero, in 65.' 
and ended with Dioclesian, in 903, effectuaUy pat it out of the 
power of Christianity, to obstruct useful knowledge, during that 
period, if it hi^ been so disposed ; and as nothing can be move 
.absOTd, than to make thir charge on Christianity, tU^ thedajis 
^ Goflfttantine, who auecceded- Dioclesian, the decay of leBmiiy, 
in the three first centuries, must be attributed to some other 
cause. Monsieur Godeau, a French author, says, that in the 
reign of Maxlmian, 1700 Christians were killed in one month ; 
and that, in the ptovince of £gyptalone, 144,000 were pot fo 
aoatii, by vai«l»as tnHeam; besides an amaxing number, who 
died throii||fa eice« of fisitigne and imprisoameBt. After Coa- 
vtantine and his three sans, Christianity was again prcTcnti^ 
from impeding useful knowledge, by the insidious arts of 
Julian, who set himself to reform paganism, and died in S65. 
This brings us nearly to the close of the fourth century, until 
w»hich pesiod, it wM impoiiible for science to be obitncttd 
by the Christiaa religion. I foiald easier tnwe the biitoqp 
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That barbaiiBm and ignorance pfevailed during the 
first sixteen centuries, is a fact supported by evi- 
dence, which leaves no room for doubt; but, that 
Christianity was the cause of this mental darkness, 
wiU require proofs of a different nature from those 
which you have produced. If Christianity were the 
cause of this barbarism, it would invariably produce 
the same effects. Now, :it is a well known fact, 
that Christianity began to revive with Luther, and 
its vital power was never more universally prevalent 
than at the present time; we must, therefore, look 
for the barbarism . of early centuries, in some other 
source. You 'know, the only way. to prevent the 
effect, is to remove the cause. However, this bar- 
barism has ceased, and scientific knowledge is re- 
vived ; yet the Christian system is going forward, 
especially in those countries where scientific know- 
ledge prevails: it, therefore, undeniably foUowa, 
that Christianity is not the cause of that barbarism 
of which you speak. Besides, the greatest men who 
have ever adorned science, flourished under the 
auspices of Christianity; and were the firm supporters 
of it. Witness Newton, Boyle, Locko, with many 
other. Ulustrious names that might be mentioned, 
who have, under the auspices of Christianity, added 
more to science^ than any equal number of men you 

af Cbristianity to the present time, Imt the Haiiia of tMi 
pttblication will apt admit it* 
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eaa find in any age of the world, who hare rejected 
Revelation* How strange it is, that you should 
depart from cpmmon sense, and common trudiy to 
support an opinion, and serve a purpose ! All you 
have said, from your not distingiushing^ between 
Christianity, and a- departure from it^ beoomea 
Bngatory. 

How, in Ibe name of common jsense, could learning 
revive .wader Luther, whose talents were exerted is 
restoriag primitive Christianity, the j^nciples o£ 
which, according to your own account, wene hosttte 
to the very existence «f it? 'Wheflier the ancient 
decay of learning he attributaUe to the Goth», the 
Yandak, or the Monks, I take not vupon me t^ 
(decide ; but this .is evident, that your olwtervatiot 
should have been, — f,uUiei' re$tored Christimnity : and 
Mcience felL Instead of this, w^learn^ that Luther 
.Informed that religion, whftch^ you say, was hoAlile 
to the arts and sciences; and that> under Luthw'# 
reformation, the liberal arts began to revive and 
Aourish; beeatue ke established those principles 
which forbade thsm to fiaurish. Admirable rea- 
<M)&ing ^ J^U ^hat this is yours; see the last paragraph 
of page 33. 

I meet with nothing worthy of further notice, tiU 
page 36, where you say, ** I believe, that any system 
** of religion, which has any thing in it vMch jihoekn 
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** the mind of a child, cannot be a true system,^ 
The objiections, which are thus urged against Reve- 
lation, are also opposed to science. The astonishing 
distances of the heavenly bodies from each oth^ ; ' 
their prodigious magnitudes, and amazing velocities ; 
the annual and dfumal motion of the earth ; and the 
progress of the moon from west to east;^ have aN 
something so repugnant to popular observation, and 
shocking to infantine credulity, that it stagers the 
mind, without having the advantage of reconimending 
itself by its morality. Besides, your argument is 
against itsrif. It cannot he tTue^ becaum U . $hock$ 
ike nUnd of i child. Is a child more capable of 
investigating such subjects than a man ? or^ is the 
immaturity of its intellect, a proof of superior per- 
fections ? Henceforth, let divines, philosophers, and 
astronomers, if they find any thing perplexing and , 
unaccountable, no longer give- way to doubts; the 
remedy is at hand. — ^Call a child, ijT it $hoeki ite 
credulity, it cannot be true^ 

In the same page you say, ^* The Christian 
^* mythology has Jive deities : there is God the Father, 
'' God the Son, God the Holy Ghost, the God Pro- 
" vidence, and the Goddess Nature.'* I quote this 
only to expose it; the Bible disowns all such 
charges ; providence and nature being only the me- 
diums through which God makes himself known to 
the human race. 
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In ps^e d7y you observie, '* The two beliefoyviz* 
the pluraHty of worldsy and the Christian faith^ 
cannot he held together ^ in the same mind ; and he, 
** who thinks he believek bothy has thought but little 
" of either J^ Newton thought otherwise, and so did 
Locke, and so did Boyle, and Bacon, and many 
oiher great men ; and they thought so, from a rational 
cJonvicticm of the probability of both. Had you 
pointed out the incongruity of the two beliefs, your 
arguments would, at leasts be entitled to a refiita* 
tion; but, as you hai^e not attempted to point out 
their incempatibility, it affords great room for su»- 
peeting: the truth of your allegation; ,and, as the 
declaration stands, it is^ scarcely worth a denial. 

What you say, till page 42, is scientific, and has 
nothing that militates against Christianity ; you then 
observe,.** In the midst of these reflections, what are 
we to think of the Christian system of faith, which 
forms itself upon the idea of only one world ? " 
I answer, — ^We are to thinlc, what rational beings 
ought to think, that 
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Through worlds unnumbered, though the God be known, 
Tfs oan to trace bim only in our own.*' 



Chtistiimity, with a modesty peculiar to itself, 
passes over, in silence, what forms no part of its 
design; which was not to establish science, but 
divinity, fi^th, and morality. Its nature, its object. 
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it8 tendenoy, and its end, are all founded on princi* 
plea distinct from science; and^ therefOTe^ we nb 
more to be reduced to scientific roles, tkan ponde- 
rosity or magnitade can be applied to Tirtne or Tice. 
What would you think of a history of France or 
£ng^and, which founded itself upon the idea of only 
one nation? You would certainly think, as you 
ought to think, that it answered its proposed end^ 
and treated of such things as were essential to 
-the undertaking. If a system of geography yf&n 
written before the discovery of America, would the 
discoTcry ^ that continent, falsify its account of 
Europe, Asia, or Afirica? Certainly not: much 
less would it follow, that the discovery of Ameriea 
demonstrated that no such places as Europe, Asia, 
and Africa existed. Is Christianity false, because it 
delineates only such things as beloi^ to its system ? 
The Christian system is such, that it assigns to pro- 
per causes> the effects which result^ from them ; but 
to say, li, is defective, because it treats net on such 
things as come not within its reach» and which form 
no part of its contemplation, is a conclusion too ab» 
surd to name. The Christian system leaves to 
conjecture what belongs thereto, without affirming 
or denying any thing about it You give your read- 
ers, in this instance, a proof of the fallibility of 
human reason ; which, as it may err, is not to be 
implicitly trusted in matters of eternal moment, al- 
lliou|^ by you it is deified. 
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You ask, page 42, ** Why skonld we svppose, that 
Gx)d ihtnild quit the care of millions of worlds, 
equaify depemUmt on him, to die for this? Shalt 
we suppose, that he died for all these worlds ? In 
this ease, he would haee nothing else to do, hut to 
travel from world to world, in an endless succession 
of death, without scarcely a mom^iWs interval of 
iife.** To this I may replj> tkat Christianity is 
DOW oat of the question; and we enter upon that 
ample field, where conjecture leads the way, with 
probahility for its guide. As to the multitude of 
worlds, which are scattered through tlie immensity of 
space, I doubt not that thej are inhabited, although 
this cannot be proved ; but what these inhabitants, or 
their inteUectnal endowments, are, I know not, nor do 
I trouble myself about them. Ne?ertheless, obserTing 
the constitution of our bodies to vary, in propor- 
tion to the temperature of the climates in which 
we dwell, it seems reasonable to conclude, that the 
inhabitants of planetary worlds must have the con- 
stitution of their bodies modified, agreeably to the 
temperature of the orbs on which they live; and« 
as the transition, from one sphere to another, must 
be very great, the same proportion must be preserved^ 
in all their respective inhabitants. Now, as this is 
likely to be the case, in the materid part of animated 
nature, why should we doubt, that God has made^ 
and uniformly preserved, the same variation in intd- 
lectual endowments ? 
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- When I contemplate the immeasurable distance 
that there is, between the infinitely Avise God, and 
the wisest man that ever lived, I immediately per- 
ceive such an amazing chasm, in the great chain of 
^cnowledge, as all the inhabitants of created worlds 
would not be able to supply, though evwy intel- 
lectua} being should rise in a regular elimaXy and 
move onward; from man, toward' perfeetion. Tov 
anght we know, amidst all the habitable worlds, which 
ave scattered through the immensity of 8p»ee, the 
globe which we inhabit, may contain tiiiose beings, 
which are the least advanced in the scale of inow- 
ledge ; or, we may form a higher link, and be further 
advanced in the scale of under^andtng. Bat, ob* 
serving the infinite distance that there is between 
us and our Creator, to conceive that human nature 
has received from God the utmost perfection, and 
that it has arrived at the extremity of communicable 
intelligence, is a piece of arrogance 1 will not adopt. 

What ^the essential properties of human natnre 
ajre, or how far they are capable of being modi* 
fied, I know not; nor do I know, how far these 
properties may be svbject to aiteratidns,> while they 
leave the link in the scaLe of being entire. But it^tp* 
pears strange to conceive, thftt G od should make snoii. 
essential difierencee, in the various forms of inteUi- 
gent and animated beings, in the world whicb we 
inhabit, and yet preserve an invariable sameaeaa. 
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thtoimhovit the universe; and that nothing should 
approach nearer iu perfection, to him than man. 

It is a fact, that there are but two primitive sub-- 
stftuces^ with wbieh we are acquainted, in universal 
nature : these .are, matter and spirit : and in these two 
substances^ all essi^ftees, of which we have any know- 
ledge, must inhere. There is, therefore, something 
narrow and mean in the idea, that G-od neither has 
at his disposal, nor can create, other substances, 
as far removed from matter and spirit, as these are 
from each other; and &om these substances, which 
we cannot nanu^, cau^e new world* of essences to 
arise. If this be admitted possible^ new sources of 
intelligence wiU open in these ample fields, at whkh, 
«ven coi\}ectttre itself maj be astonished. 

. The denomination of all distinctiofi in species, 
depends on the distinct essences of their naturesj 
but where the lines or boundaries of these species 
or essences begin or end, or how they lose themselves 
ja other essences, so as to obtain a new denomination, 
is what neither you nor I can ascertain. To con^ 
^eive» therefore, that human nature is the • only one 
that God has endowed with intelligence, is founded 
Ott a vcHry gross conception. What relation Uiere 
is between human and angelic natures, we know 
not; but it may be, for aught we know to the con- 
irary« that the human and angelic natwes, are the . 
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9tily ones capable of admitting moral evil; and. If 
to, the only enes from whom it can be extracted ; 
and, consequently, for whom there can be any neces" 
sity of Christ's dying. And if^ of two faKes natures, 
God has chosea to redeem oae, and pass the other 
by, he commits no injustice to either. Be these 
things as they may, the Bible teaches us a modesty, 
that confines speculation to conjecture^ abstracted 
irom all positive asserttons* 

How can we conceire, that God has made no 
variation in the muhitude of worlds which he has 
created, when we behold such a variety-^of beings in 
that which we inhabit, aD differing in speeiea from, 
one another, and all rising in regular gradation one 
above another, in the vast chain of being, till the 
highest link ends in man? I conceive it possible^ 
that, in M)me orb or other^ Hie lowest degree of 
intelligence may rise as much above man,, as he does 
above the nex.t link inferior to himself; and that 
intelligence may rise, in r^ular progression, till finite 
comprehension may be able to discern where mate- 
rial loses itself in inm^terial nature. However, 
quitting these speculations, and admitting that there 
is an entire sameness throughout the universe, in 
ci^eated things, it. does not follow, that the pioba- 
trioners of other worlds fell,, because Adam did ia. 
this; and, if not, they wanted no redemptjoii; 
or, admitting that they fell,, it does not foUuw. thai 
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they GUinot be redeemed without the death of Christ. ^ 
The conditions of their allegiance might, probably, 
be as dilTerent from ours, as moral is from natural 
evil, or duration from extension, or expansion from 
either. I am inclined to think, that the absurdities 
you have advanced, would, if asserted in the ' 
Bible, be precisely such as you woidd wish to 
have before you to expose. Perhaps those things^ 
which, with us, are moral virtues and moral vices, 
they can form no more idea of, than we can of a 
third substance, totally distinct from matter and 
spirit, in which unknown essences inhere. 

In page 43, you say, ** But inch is the strange 
** construction of the Christian system of faith, that 
^' every evidence the heavens afford to man, either 
^ contradict it, or render it absurdJ' This being, 
taly an assertion, it merits no reply, but a deniaL 
However, it so happens, that there is not one evidence 
in these works of God, which disagrees with the 
Christian system; unless you,, by a new mode of 
reasonings construe silence into a contradiction ; or, 
because the language^ which alludes to some phaeno- 
mena of nature » is not expressed agreeably to modem 
discoveries, think fit to charge it with absurdity. 

• 

In the same page, you say, " The three means 
*^ which have been employed, in all ages, to impose 
^ mpan mankind, are mystery, miracle^ and prophecy^^ 

I 2 
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In the first place jou observe, that ** mptefy emmtft 
be appUed to moral truth, an^ more than obseuritf 
can to light.*" We meet in the Bible, with th^ 
mjfsterjf of godliness, and the m^tery of iniquity^ 
hut the mjfsterff of moral drnty^ if that be what you 
mean, by *' mwal truth,** is hardty entitled to a moral 
name. If you can find, in all the Christian system^ 
any thing, which calls the essential moral duties of 
man, mpsteries, yon will make to me a new discovery^ 
Rnless mentioned in a philosophical manner; and,, 
in this sense, every thing is a mystery. But, if by 
moral truth, you mean, truth in the abstract, thea 
your assertion appears wrong. There is not a faculty 
of the human miml, that is not mysterious ; and all 
its operations are equally wk How evidence can* 
subdue Judgment, and produce an alteration therein, 
is beyond our comprehension ; yet this is a moraA 
truth. It is also a moral truth, that there is moral 
evil in the world ; yet it is a n\ystery. These ar« 
moral truths, — tliat we are capable of mental pain 
and pleasure, of hope, of fear, of joy, of grief, of 
^flection, and of anticipation: yet ail these thinga 
are mysterious ; although you say, *' Mystery coimol 
^' be applied to moral truth.** 

When any pha^nomenon is* discovered in nature, 
abstracted from its cause, it is referred to mystery, 
with another name, llius the occult among the 
ancients, and Uie primary qualities amongst the 
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nodern», supply that {4ace in the natttnl, which 
mystery does in tlie moral world; so that^ in thia 
respect, revelation and nature go hand in hand. 
Before you despised mystery, you should hare been 
certain, that the thing called mysterious, was within 
the reach of possible knowledge ; for not till; then, 
can you justly pas& sentence. Unless you are certain 
of the extent of human capacity, you cannot a^er- 
ttain, whether the thing called mystery has been ren* 
dered so, from the inconununicability of its nature, or 
the limitation of the human understanding. Whatever 
truth is not within the reach of the human powers^i 
is a mystery ; but there are many moral truths whick 
we cannot understand; consequently, mystery can^ 
be applied to moral truth. It is morally true, thai 
God is good, just, holy, &c. ; but how these things 
are so, we know not ; and, consequently, all ar« 
mysteries. 

You further say, ** Mystery is the antagomst of 
" trutk.^ If so, no truth can be mysterious; but 
toiany truths are mysterious; therefore, your asser- 
tion is false. Whatever is a real mystery, depends 
upon truth for its eiustence ; for nothing can result 
from nothing; it is a truth unknown that makes fi 
real mystery. Had you said, Mysttry is the anta' 
ganisi of perspicuity, you would have nearly hit tha 
mark ; but, as the identity of truth depends neither 
on perspicuity, nor mystery, all you infer froQ^ 
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thence must be false. You have blended mysteiy 
with falsehood. Falsehood is the antagonist of 
truth; but mystery is not falsehood; consequently, 
not the antagonist of truth. 

You again observe, in the same page, " Truth 
metier envelopes itself in a mystery.''* What an ab- 
surdity ! Is the connexion between matter and spirit 
not enveloped in a mystery? Is the existence of 
God enveloped in no mystery ? Is not the human un-*' 
derstanding a mystery? Are not the motions of the 
heavenly bodies mysteries ? In fine, is not almost 
every ^ing enveloped in mystery? And yet you, 
in spite of ten. thousand possible demonstrations, 
tell the world, that " truth never envelopes itself in 
" a mystery,^* If truth never envelopes itself in a" 
mystery, whatever thus envelopes itself must be 
fsdse; consequently, whatever we cannot compre- 
hend, it is our duty to reject, as false; and, if so, 
we must deny our own existence. However, I will 
dismiss the thought, with the observations already 
offered. 

^ext comes miracle. Although I have been ex- 
amining, with all possible attention, your description 
of miracle, I sheuld not have mentioned any thing 
about it,, had it not been to avoid the imputation of 
passing* it over in silence ; for I find, in aD you say 
mi this head, nothing but ridicule and buffoonery. 
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«nworth]r> and almost incapable of admitting, a reply^ 
Voor observation on Jonah and the whale, I mention*, 
on tho same account It is, as I observed in the 
beginning of this publication, calculated to excite 
contempt in the minds of the thinking, — an idea of 
your immorality in the prudent, — and a confirmation, 
in the pious, of those sentiments, which you calum- 
niate, and afiect to despise. 

In p^e 47> you attempt to hold up to ridicule^ 
what you call, V the deml flying away with JesU9 
** Christ, and shewing Axm ail the kingdoms of the 
'* worW You then ask, *< How u it that he did 
^* not discover America ?" I answer : — ^First, no man 
can rationa^y suppose, that this wad real, literal, and 
personal. It was visionary ; and, as visionary scenes 
are incommunicable, except through comparison^ 
this is notiui^ more than a eonq^arison made use of^ 
to convey to us whs^t would be otherwise unintellir 
gible. Secondly, as to the discovery of America, — 
this expression was equally as just tben» as the same 
expression would be now. The whole world, wa» 
denominated from what was then known ; as we say, 
the whole world is described in a map, though there 
may be many islands which are yet unknown, and 
many parts of Asia, Africa, and America, unex- 
plored to this day. Alexander is alwaya represented 
as having conquered the world; and the Romans 
were said to have made the world tributary to them; 
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none of whieh expressions sre to be tiken in aa 
HBUmiled aeiuie of the word, but comparatively; nor 
can they be understood iu any other sense, wiHioiil 
using unjustifiaUe distortions. 

Yon say, page 48, ** Iu every poiui of view, ti| 
'* whieh these mirofiUs can. be placed and e^msidered^ 
the reality of them is improbable^ and their exiei* 
enee unnecessary.'* First, as to the probability of 
miracles, you kndw they are always ascribed to the 
power of God; and, if the miracles ascribed to his 
power were actually performed thereby, the impro- 
bability of thfiir^ reality vanishes aA onoew Secondly, 
Hht rewiity of ^ese nurades are attested by profene 
as weU.aB sacred writers ; and so well satisfied werm 
the enemies of Christianity, in the first eenturies 
after its establishment, of their reafity, tiMit, instead 
i>f attemptiBg to deny, they ekose te altrilMite them to 
some magical or iitfemal power. 

Yo« seem to infer the improbability of mirades 
"irom the following observation, in page 47 :-**' / never 
saw these thin^f nor naiwre thus go out ef her 
eoursef but have reason to believe that mUlions-^ of 
Hes have been UM in the same timet and, therefore, 
it is a million to one, that the reporter of these 
** things tells lies" This is scepticism with a wit- 
ness! I never saw a batlie between two armies; 
nevertheless, I believe such things have happened. 
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I never saw twenty men lie dead together; yet I 
eannot doubt that others have : and to reject every 
thing, besides what comes within the reach of ray 
own observations, is to annihilate^ at one stroke, 
every event that took plaee before I was bom. I 
never saiw a volcano, and thousands besides myself; 
y«t, sinee the last eraption of Veauvias, I have rea- 
son to believe, that millions of lies have been told : 
therefore, it i$ a million to one, that the reptirUr of 
such eruptions told lies I Would not any man despise 
sudi reaseaii^f Besides, the mirades to which you 
aUude, irere not. ascribed to the eceentricities of 
nature, but to nature receiving anpsmatitrai imprea- 
sions and impnlses. To talk of ** naive gan^ oat 
of her way^" without snpematiural smpulaes,. is a 
eiMiti>sdicti6n in terms; and to admk snpematoral 
aid, is to admit miracle. 

However, resting this point on your own princ^ 
{des,— that ii is. probable these meeoumts are falsej 
beeause millions of lies haoe been told in the sasne 
Htne, it is the same as if I were to Bay,-^/# ts very 
probable, that the aoeount^ given of the miraclee of 
Christ are fr«e, foeaase / have never ^een them fal* 
e^ed'isi my iimie; and, as I have mneh reason ta 
Mfeve, that wnlUons of truths have been toid^ sinee 
that timep it is, therefore, a\miUion to one, that the 
reporters of them have told truths* • The only weight 
I wauld ky iqpon thia •bservatkm— for I woald 
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not call it an ai^^oraent — is, that it is entitled to as 
much credit ar yonrsy on the contrary. And, as all 
scripture miracles are ascribed to the power of Grod, — 
and it is admitted, that he has power adequate to the 
purpose, — it, follows, from the evidence on which 
such miracles rest, that they must be admitted on 
the score of probabflity; and as miracles were 
probable, so they were necessary, in the early ages 
of Christianity. 

The propagators of Qupistianity had lo contend 
with the Jewish prejudices, the Roman idolatry, and 
the whole tonrent of Grecian philosophy; and, in 
addition to tliese, Ihey had to combat with the arts of 
magic. Ainjdst this combination of prejudice and 
hostility on the <me hand, and their own obscurity on 
the other, it became necessary, for the benefit of il- 
literate converts, who could not fully master the 
arguments on which the divinity of Ihe system 
rested, and also to silence sophistical reasonings, that 
what they delivered in words should be substantiated 
by actions; and notlnng could be supposed to an- 
swer such a design better than miracle. A single 
miracle would produce conviction sooner than a 
volume of abstracted reasonings ; as well as silence, 
at one stroke, afl &at sophistry might urge against the 
propriety of Christianity. Besides, miracles were 
necessary, to prevent future infidels from saying, 
** Christ could iMi Jbe any thing mwe than anuin; 
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for he pefformed no action beyond the uhilify of 
manJ* But now, they are deprived of such argu* 
ments; and, if any suck attempts should be made, 
infidelity may be referred to the Bible for miracles; 
which must produce silence, on that head, sooner than 
all the argomehts, and all the eloquence, which ihe 
defenders of Christiaxiity mi^t urge, to support their 
cause ; and, henee, they become both probiable and 
necessary. Your deportment in this place, seems to 
incorporate a strange eompositton of contradictions. 
You despise Christianity^ because it does not come 
with a demonstration it is incapable of admitting; 
which demonstration, if admitted, must be miracu- 
lous ; and yet you reject Christianity, on the other 
handy because it is attested by miracles. You admit, 
that nothing can be a miracle, which is capable of 
full comprehension ; and yet you refuse your assent, 
because Its miracles are unaccountable. 

You say, page 48, ** Moral principle speaks uni' 
^* versaUyJ' So far as it is undenitood, I will readily 
grant the fact; and yet, something like miracle seems 
to be necessary, to ensure moral practice ; for it is a 
truth, not to be disputed, that all men do not net in 
conformity to the dictates of this universal instructor. 
Now, admitting the truth of your observation, I 
think it must follow, either that all do not hear, or 
that all do not understand ; and, therefore, either the 
jprinciple or the subject must be defective* If it bo 
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the principley its uaiversality is done away ; and, if 
the subject, the principle is inadequate to the accom- 
plishment of its end : and, in either case, your oh» 
servatiou falls to the ground. 

. Having dismissed mystery and miracle^ you neist 
uttack praph^cy^ Hence, in the page last quoted^ 
you say, ** As my$iery and miracle took charge of 
** the past^ M prophecy took charge of the future^ aaad 
^'rounded the^tenees^ of faithT But, although you 
n^ake this .unequivocal d^daration, we must not for* 
get, what you, have asserted in another plae&i namely, 
that '' JeMU Ckri&t called men to the praetice of 
^* moral virtue, and the belief of one God/' Now* 
as this description of wh^ Christ tau^, thus' deli- 
vered in your own words, comes |u>t under either of 
the terms, which you say, ''^rounded the tenses of > 
faith," it cannot be denied, that the umversaldominioii 
which, according to your views of the Christian 
faith, you have ascribed to mystery, mirade» aad 
prophecy, must be false. 

You again say, in the same page, *^ If a prophet 
** shot within a thousand miles of the marh^ posterity 
" could make it poini blank,-' If you,i or any impar- 
tial man, were to read the fifty-third chapter vf Isaiah, 
and compare it with -the sufferings of Christ; and 
read the seventy weeks of Daniel, and compare them 
with the great epoch of time in which Christ suffered ; 
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yon will then fiad, that both these have shot within 
five hundred miles of their mark ; and it must have 
been great disingenyty in posterity, not to have 
peiH^eived it* The reason, why many thii^s, which 
we find, in what are called the prophetic parts of 
■the Bible, are obscnre, is, 'because both the pre- 
diction and its >a6eomplishment are past ; and, there- 
fore, are rendered equally mknown. To make every 
prediction • speak intelligibly, must be, to make it 
receive its <aocomplisliiBent in tMir day ; for» withont 
•thia, prophepey.mvst necessarily be obscure; -and to 
vilniit the "Ml mceemp^hment 5f all prephecy, in 
ttodem^days, is to render prophecy objectionable to 
«afl the past ages of the 'world^ and to deprive all 
fdtority of the.meuis of satisfying donbtfal incredn- 
lity. On every rational principle, therefore, it must 
.CMlmir^ Afat, as ^ngnrs^e h but a part ofone great 
^wholo, the 'wisdom of the Hbk*mdker, is conspicuous; 
(Coff-he^has given, to every age, a sufficient accom- 
iplisfamntt of prophecy to satisfy rational investigation, 
witheut depriving any other of those evidences, which 
t rationality might with justice demand. If the lon- 
gevity of man, were coeval with time, then, and then 
mly, could we expect to see the accomplishment 
of ail the predictions which are contained in the 
•Bible; but then, the succession of the human race 
would be no more. All cnrcumstances thus con- 
sidered, it is, to me, a doubtful case, whether 
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prophecy cao be divested of all obscurity, and ytt' 
retain its name. 

You further observe^ ** It has beem^ prwedf m 
*^ the former part tf this work, tkat the arigimai 
** meaning of the word prophet meant poet, and is 
'^ changed into prophet in modem timesJ* This, sir^ 
is a nustakcr; you have oidy attempted to prove, 
that the prophets were poets/-«which» I believe, is 
generally admitted,— without once attempting^ to 
prove, that they were not proidietB, in the sense of 
modem times; and aU you have left to be im- 
pressed thereby, on the minda of your readers, is, 
that, if it can be proved they were poets, it is a 
sufficient proof that they were not prophets. 

From these observations,. I sbaB turn to page 49, 
where you say, ** Either there were nce& men, or 
** there were not" On this I rest it; and, althoii§^ 
you have not drawn your own inferences,-— which, in 
fact, you could not do, to your advantage*-*-! wiU 
endeavour to draw mine. If there were such men, 
the point is admitted;, if there were no such men, 
there could be no such predictions, nor any such cor« 
respondence between the prediction and the event, 
as we find; but there are predictions, and events 
to correspond therewith;* therefore, there westt 
si]«h men. 

* See page 89.' 
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If it be esteemed rational, that man can, upon 
fiatoral principles, calculate an eclipsey by looking 
through the progression of natare, why should it be 
thought irrational; to suppose, that God could unfold 
the human intellect, so as to look through a train of 
contingencies to a certain event, or inspire the 
same man to pronounce upon the certainty of an. 
event, whose causes might be v^hoUy unknown ? To 
admit the possibOity of either case, is to destroy the 
impossibility of prophecy ; and to behold events cor- 
respond with the predictions which preceded them, 
is to have all the certainty of knowledge which the 
thing is capable of admitting. * 

I now turn to your last ex^pression, or ai^ument, 
with which yon close your book. In page 50, your 
"words are, '' Adam, if ever there was such a man, mttst 
** have been created a Deist." I take it for an admitted 
point, that all your intelligence, respecting Adam, has 
been derived from the Bible ; and, if so, to that 
account ve must refer, to know whether Adam wa^ 
a Deist or not I conceive, from your book, that 
Deism includes, among other things,, a denial of ail 
revealed religion, abstracted from science; an^, if 
so, Adam was not a Deist. 

His history was this : — God told him, '* Of aU the 
trees in the garden thou mayest freely eat; but of the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt not 
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eat of it ; for ib the day tfaoa eatest thereof thou shaft 
sorely die." Are this prohihitioii and this liberfy con^ 
sistent with Deism ? If so, Deism was different, wh«i 
Adam was created, from what it is bow ; and it is 
ftot to be relied upon. We find, howerer, that Adam 
was sodn instmcted in the principles of Deism. His 
instructor appears to be the deril^ whose language was 
somewhat sunflar to what has been used by man, of 
tnuch more modern date. The purport of what he 
told Adam was, that thit threatened curse wa$ am 
impasitien, set up *^ to terrify and emlave mankind i^ 
— that it was a lie ; — that no such thing would happen 
as he expected ; but, on the contrary ^ he should be as 
God, and be able, from rational knowledge, to discover 
the fraudfnl fable, and rtject the imposture with con- 
tempt. His' words were, in effect, / cannot dis^ 
honour my maker, by calling " such paltry stories the 
word of God; *' for God knoweth, that in the day ye 
4at thereof, your eyes shall be opened, and ye shall be 
as Gods, knowing good and evil: — ye shall not surely 
die. The event was, that Adam attended to this rea<- 
soning, deuied rerelation, and commenced Deist; and 
the consequences were, — ^the introduction of moral 
evil, — the pains and calamities of mind i^nd body, — 
the misery of the human race, — and, finally, death* 
Thes^ are facts, which we know on this side the 
grave ; but what awaits us on the other, abstracted 
from the Bible, we must die to know. This is the 
source of Deism^ as it relates ta Adam; the fatal 
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efibels of whiehy you and I feel^ wbetber we will 
aeknowledge them or noU All, tberelbrej that yon 
hkve said, respecting Adam being created a Deists 
taniB to your disadTantage, and upbraids you with 
the falsehood of your relation respecting him^ 

To adopt yovr own mode of expression, I will say, 
Adam was either created a Deist, or he was not* 
If not, you give up the point ; if he was, his was a 
Deism that admitted revelation, but which modem 
Deism denies: consequently,- Adam, in the modem 
sense of the term, was not created a Deist; but he 
became so, after his creation, by hearkening to, and 
following the advice of the devil; and, therefore^ 
your observation must be false. To redeem him 
from this deplorable state, into which Deism had 
plunged him, the Saviour came down from heaven^ 
and offered that ransom which you despise. 

The last page in your book presents your readers 
With the most prominent features of your arguments, in 
miniature. You observe, that **. Human language it 
f* inadequate to the accompliihrnent of the purpote 
^* of revelation; and, therefore, it cannot' be true^ 
If this principle be admitted, no written testimony 
can be received ; because the purpose of writing is, to 
convey intelligence which was not known before, or 
to preserve what, otherwise, would not be so perman 
neat Jf wriUen testimony be rfgected, becliiise^ 
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liable to suspicion, this great medium of cdmmiuii- 
oation most be cat off, and oral testimony, must, of 
necessity, follow its fate ; for, if I cannot beUeve a 
man's written evidence, it is not possible for me to 
beUeve his word. A principle more dangerous to 
civil society can hardly b& imagined. It is fraught 
with every species of mischief. It will permit the ' 
murderer to go unpunished, and the plunderer un- 
detected; it exposes the harmless innocent to the 
savage attacks of the brutal ravisher ; and it opens 
the door to every villany. 

If oral or written evidence cannot be admitted, 
because one thousand years old, neither can it, if 
five hundred, one hundred, one year, or one day: 
to admit a principle, is to inake it of unii^ersal appli- 
cation. That principle, which is immoral in its 
nature, and pernicious in its tendency, must neces- 
sarily be bad; but these things are so; therefore, 
the principle must be bad. By admitting this prin- 
ciple, you defeat the just laws of every ^ommunityy 
in their operations, by debarring evidence from vin- 
dicating the innocent, or criminating the guilty. 
These consequences being contrary to every principle 
of justice, the source, from which they flow,* must 
be also unjust. If injustice be inadmissible into 
civil society, then that, which, produces it, must lik^ 
wise be inadmissible : but the one is true ; therefore^ 
the other must be also. Whatever Ood is the creator 
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of^ h« can make sabsement ta hk purposes ; but 
God is the creator of hmnaii speech and language; 
therefore, he ean make it subservient to his purposes. 
Whatever involves not an absolute c<mtradtctiony God 
can do ; but making language the vehicle of 6oni- 
.munication, involves no contradiction; therefore, 
God can make it the vehicle of communication. The 
probability of an alteration, where there is no evidence 
to support that probabOity, leaves the probability of 
no alteration being made ; therefore, all you intiinuate 
from hence, amounts to nothing. 

You say, '' Tke wwd of God U in the ereoiion.''* 
Am a demonstratioii of his power, I admit it; but as 
a system of duties, which we owe to God, a»d to one 
another, I deny it. Jt does not teach the moral,duty, of 
doing to all men, what we, in the like circumstances, 
woold wish to have returned. It does not teach Ua 
to feed the hungry, to clothe the naked, to visit die 
tick, or to bear with the infirmities of our feDow 
oreatiffes; and, therefore, it cannot be, in a moral 
ittise, the word of God. 



* I dbould as toon expect, that men, in general, would lean 
the duties of moralitjff from contemplating a hedge of thorns, a. 
heap of stones, or a pool of water, as from the rest of c rcation 
for the things I have mentioned, are as much the word of God, 
as Satarn, or SIrias. 
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'SQGOBdly» it 18 not inlrfligibk to all capaek^s; and, 
•iheoelore, it cannot ke.the source of moral daties. 
■Xhat, of all iirobkinsy is the most ol)scTirey whieb 
ttoacbes moral duty, from the- creatioii ; and yet noral 
^nty ia*nio8tftwential to be known. That, theyefore^ 
,eaaiiot be t]ie:teacker of moral duty; which cmiceala 
•#hat.it came to inc«Ac«to; and» Genaeq;iiMitly» ere- 
^ition cannot be the word ^i Ood. 

(Ihat4ieieneeb8»i!ioCbeen>always.nndeinitood aright, 

is evident, from only MkVEtmg to ^'fte -systems of 

Ptolemy and Tycho-Brahe. If a knowledge of 

^rsci^ce h^eAf Qi9P«iry to SK>9a}iV>^lhBi>*itt8meMS6ary 

4b«t iscifficie idnquld -be lUAiirevs^Iy ^kliowai.; .biH Ala 

4^(fuit tbe cme; »aii4*(tbeie{Qi^«7ft)a o«tfd.iii»t :bedo^ 

t«iglMd: bi)FiCro4>#94)e!XntMiia of )caBnmunifi4tiDg.hia .wiB. 

Hkm^ 9b90P^iikmAmXl i n^t / owply .to^cevdaiioo. i|& 

iO0if0UlJPil9 ^^«mi»l|rin(3^1e>«qp#a]isfiuiivflswllr>''i^ 
/]av««g)i(t)Bdempl»o»« :ita Ueasiiigs^aii^ of ^- 

^filA^l (MH»nMmcfitic»i. -Smeh as haire >not Ihe Bible» 

iiire:# biw notot thMiaelves ; mAAty are equally nnder 

the protection of that 6od» who veaps not .wJmbo 

he has not sown, nor gathers where heh(;s not 

strewed. 

Finally, Christianity and Dei^m are like two ves* 
sels, fitted out for the same distant region ; but dif-^ 
fering in the cargoes with which they are freighted. 
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Christiaiutj sajs, that morality is not marketable^ 
Without faith ; Deism says it is, and that faith is su* 
perfluous and unnecessary. Now, admitting Deism to 
be right, Christianity cannot be wrong; because she, 
as well as Deism, has morality ; but, if faith should 
be essential to the acceptance of morality. Deism 
must be wrong. This is a fair statement of the case ; 
and, on principles of rationality, it requires no time 
to determine a prudent choice. I choose, for my part, 
to embark on board Christianity; and I sincerely 
wish, that I may be tfb faithful to its principles and 
practices, as to obtain, at last, my part in the re- 
surrection of the just And, that you, sir, though 
labouring to sink my '* vessel in the gaping deep/' 
may, through that mercy which you reject, arrive 
safely at the haven of peace, where an extraction 
of moral evil from our natures, shall annihilate 
profaneness of sentiment, and lead us forth, to re- 
ceive a common Saviour's love, is the unfeigned wish 
of one, who, till that awful period shall arrive, will 
be, in all probability, to you unknown. 



THE END. 
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